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We here at Robertshaw are giving that 
well-known cooking term a wartime meaning. To us, “Baste Frequently” 
means Baste the Axis — early and often. 

And that’s just what we’re helping to do. From our years of experience 
in making precision devices such as thermostats, we’ve turned to the pro- 
duction of precision instruments for aircraft—devices our fliers are using 
this very minute to “Baste the Axis.’”’ And to help our boys “Baste Fre- 
quently,” we’re also producing fuses for hand grenades, primers and 
ignition cartridges for rockets, as well as boosters and shells for aircraft 
and anti-aircraft guns. 

And with it all, you'll still find a few Robertshaw Thermostats coming 
off our production lines. They’re only for Government projects though— 
thus keeping our hand in practice for peacetime requirements when that 
grand day ar —_ For High Achievement in the production of war equipment, 
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Meter Shop Foremen . . . Distribution Superintendents . . . Measurement Engineers . . . 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


-- IT’S FREE— yours for the asking! This 80 


” M Oo | e T a Sa cS page manual, profusely illustrated, describes i 


detail the proper repair and provin rocedutr 
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MEASURE RIGHT 


present day conditions this book is required read 


ing for everyone concerned with the measurement 


of gas. Write for your copy today. 


Use it to make your present meters last 
to renew, with modern interchangeable parts, 
those meters that might normally be scrapped aftel 
serving their accepted life span. And when you 
buy new meters, remember the extra accuracy an¢ 
long life that is an in-built characteristic of alt 


products bearing the EMCO name. 


HERE’S THE FINEST 


Y 


te 


Nobody has to remind Frank Maricle, 
press operator at the Buffalo plant of 
The American Brass Company, about 
the importance of all-out production 
for U. S. war needs. He has the best of 
all reminders and “incentive plans” 
in his son, Ben ... U. S. Army Air 
Corps Sergeant. 


And so it is with thousands of other 
American Brass workers who have sons 
and brothers, cousins and nephews, in 
the.armed forces. They know they are 
producing not merely metals but cop- 
per and brass war materials for them 
...tohelp bring victory sooner. To date, 
over 3,500 former American Brass fel- 
low workers, themselves, are serving 
in the armed forces of Uncle Sam. 
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WE KNOW 


The American Brass Company oper- 
ates thirteen plants in U. S. and Canada 
which are working night and day on 
the same vital job .. . turning out the 
greatest volume of copper and brass in 
the company’s history . . .every pound 
of it earmarked for victory. The five 
Army-Navy “E” pennants we've re- 
ceived are a challenge to still greater 
effort. 

United America will win 
As a nation and as individuals, the 
American people are united in fighting 
this war—on the battle front and on 
the home front. . . buying War Bonds 
... Comserving rationed materials... 
making personal sacrifices ... doing 


© Technical Sergeant Ben Maricle, U. S. Army 
Air Corps, at home on leave, congratulates bis 
father, Frank Maricle, American Brass press 
operator, on the production job be is doing. 


their part wherever they are. 
And we can all take satisfaction in 


knowing that the restrictions and sac- 
rifices of today are necessary for tomor- 
row’s victory. For example, Everdur* 
Metal, Anaconda’s famous copper-sili- 
con alloy, is being produced in huge 
quantities—not for water heater stor- 
age tanks—but for tough war jobs. 
There are countless important appli- 
cations, where its great strength, corro- 
sion-resistance and rust-immunity are 
indispensable to the war effort. gaa 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WE’LL ALWAYS NEED GAS 


By C. GEORGE SEGELER 


Utilization Engineer, American Gas Association * 


AS plays a part in the every-day 

life of the community, in its whole- 
sale production of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and in its industrial operations of 
every kind. Most of these uses for gas 
are indispensable. They are uses for 
which no substitute exists. In many 
cases, moreover, they are uses which 
will expand in the post-war period, be- 
cause they make possible the produc- 
tion of some of the new miracle mate- 
rials about which we are hearing. 


The sharp upward pitch of the com- 
mercial and industrial gas sales in both 
the manufactured and natural gas 
fields has been almost constant since 
depression years. This is so long a pe- 
riod that it clearly is not due to the 
impetus of war industry. This is no 
“war baby” growth, although the 1941- 
1942 expansion has, of course, exclu- 
sively been due to increases in commer- 
cial and industrial gas sales for war 
materials. That fact does not change 
the basic significance that commerce 
and industry made use of gas as a 
source of heat in increasing amounts 
every year. Moreover, the rate of 
growth was approximately constant, 
amounting to 12% per year. 


No other fuel offers the means of 
control of temperature and atmosphere 
which gas can offer. As a matter of 
fact,even when extravagant claims are 
made for competitive furnaces which, 
in some cases, use electricity, it is al- 
ways necessary to burn gas to provide 
the atmospheric protection which mod- 
ern production must have in order that 
the finished product will have the 
strength and the surface condition de- 
manded. 

For the post-war period, the gas in- 
dustry will be in a position to market 
units that will carry out these four 
functions: 


1. Temperature control 
2. Air motion control 

3. Humidity control, and 
4. Filtration 


This will be done with moderate-cost, 
single-package units. Several hundreds 
of these are already installed, and suf- 
ficient experience has been gathered on 
their performance characteristics to 
demonstrate that they are satisfactory 
units for both home and small store 


use. Financial data have been collected r,, 
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as well, and the opinion of several gas 
companies is to the effect that a 5% 
saturation of homes with equipment of 
this type will double the net income of 
the average gas company. 

As for costs, they are hard to predict 
in the middle of a war. Somewhere be- 
tween $300 and $400 per ton of refrig- 
eration is the present price, but this is 
based on a limited production under 
conditions prevailing in 1941. An aver- 
age house might require from two to 
three and one-half tons of refrigeration 
capacity. But this unit must not be re- 
garded as a summer proposition. It is 
the self-same piece of apparatus which 
will heat the house in the winter. In a 
sense, it is a combination of summer 
air conditioner plus winter heating fur- 
nace plus other advantages and fea- 
tures. In short, the installed cost can- 
not be reckoned as though it were 
merely an added summer air condi- 
tioner. 


Mention has also been made of the 
inroads of electric competition on the 
fundamental base load of the gas in- 
dustry—the gas range load. Until the 
figures of the U. S. census of 1940 were 
released, information on this vital topic 


had largely been derived from two 


sources: 

1. Of a statistical nature, emanating 
from the electric industry. 

2. From public opinion surveys which 
often contained an element of wishful 
thinking on the part of the public can- 
vassed. 

Such surveys went as far back as 
1921 and purported to show, even at 
that early date, a public demand for 
electric ranges. But a true appraisal of 
the situation requires a somewhat more 
realistic approach. 

Speaking of the country as a whole, 
it is a little disputed fact that the elec- 
tric range has made little inroad into 
homes already using gas for cooking. 
The major portion of electric range 
sales has been in areas without the 
benefit of gas service. Statistics from 
disinterested sources support these ob- 
servations. The census of 1940 ac- 
counted for 34,772,673 occupied dwell- 
ings in the United States, of which 
48.6%, or 16,910,000, used gas ranges, 
and only 8.2%, or 2,865,000, used elec- 


*Excerpts from an article, ““We’ll Always Need Gas,” 
reprinted from the May 13 issue of Public Utilities 


tnightly, Washington, D. C. 


tricity. A great proportion of homes 
in the United States, almost half of 
them, utilized old-fashioned methods 
for cooking, such as coal ranges or 


wood-burning stoves. 
* a 


Anyone who is venturesome enough 
to predict the potential gas reserves is 
in the same position as those who must 
consider the potential oil reserves, save 
for this important difference—that the 
withdrawals on oil reserves have been 
on a much greater scale than the with- 
drawals on the gas reserves. Ralph E. 
Davis, widely known consulting engi- 
neer in the natural gas field, reported 
in October, 1942, on this subject at the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission. He 
considered the picture of the known re- 
serves in the five principal natural gas 
districts of the country: 


1. The Appalachian 

2. North Central 

3. Mid-Continent Gulf Coast 
4. Rocky Mountain 

>. California 

A fairly correct picture of the total 
proven reserves is of the order of 85 
trillion cu. ft., according to Mr. Davis, 
and: potential reserves, difficult at best 
to visualize quantitatively, may be of 
similar quantitative order. Unfortu- 
nately for our economy as now devel- 
oped, the proven and potential reserves 
are relatively small in certain localities 
where the demand for gas is great and 
exceedingly important. Within reason- 
able time, these conditions could be 
overcome by the installation of new 
transmission facilities so that gas may 
be taken from areas of superabundance 
to areas strongly in demand but short 
of supply. Mr. Davis opines that such 
a development would be for the great- 
est good of the greatest number, for 
districts now approaching gas shortage 
would have their supply replenished at 
reasonable cost; and regions such as 
the Gulf Coastal Plain of Louisiana 
and Texas, endowed with enormous re- 
serves, will find it possible to market a 
substantial portion of the gas output 
which, in part until recently and even 
to some extent now, is going into the 
air as waste. 

* -_ 

Gas fuel and its derivatives are 
among the nation’s prime energy re- 
sources and constitute a vital compo- 
nent of the nation’s fuel and chemical 


supply. 
15 
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The Effect of the War on 


THE BRITISH GAS INDUSTRY 


By S. J. BEALE 


General Manager, West Gas Improvement Co., New York, N. Y.* 


HE American gas industry has had 

its troubles in gearing its activities 
to the war, and the British have had 
theirs. While there is no direct paral- 
lel, a relating of some of the British 
successes and failures may be of value. 
It happened that from June, 1941, to 
June, 1942, my chief, Sir Frederick 
West, was president of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. During that period he 
was able to assist the AGA with infor- 
mation needed here on various phases 
of the British gas industry in war, es- 
pecially that concerning problems 
brought about by bombings. There are 
still many such problems to be sulved 
in both countries, but no doubt in Brit- 
ain anyway there is now a certain de- 
gree of stability in such matters. I am 
not going'to dwell on the physical as- 
pects to any extent, but rather on con- 
trols and adjustments which are so nec- 
essary in the continually shifting sands 
of a war economy. 

As an example of necessary change, 
I would mention the official pamphlet, 
“Notes on Town Gas for Air Raid War- 
dens,” which, although an official gov- 
ernment pamphlet, was drawn up by 
the London Regional Gas Center in 
1940 and had to be brought up to date 
in 1942 as a result of experience. In 
1940 the government asked that indus- 
trial plants produce smoke from their 
chimneys as an aid to camouflage. In 
1943 this request was rescinded as a 
measure toward the economy of badly 
needed fuel. No doubt reduced bomb- 
ings assisted in the decision. 

As you know, many acts of heroism 
have been performed in extinguishing 
fires on gasholders. About 100 King 
George medals for bravery have been 
awarded gas men for this work. Re- 
cently it has been suggested holder 
crowns be made of a rougher material 
to assist those who need to walk in 


such places. 


Labor: Britain has shortages of crit- 
ical materials as we have, as well as 
shortage of labor, and is continually 
trying to solve such problems. All en- 
gineers, including gas engineers, born 
between Feb. 1, 1898, and Jan. 31, 
1923, had to register before March 27, 
1943. All men from 18 to 50 are reg- 
istered for service with the armed 
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forces and certain civilian defense 
forces. All women from 18 to 40, I be- 
lieve, are also registered. 

Women are used in the gas industry, 
and at the plants they are used on both 
day and night shifts. Here are some of 
their occupations: 


Carburetted water gas operators. 

Horizontal retort stokers and discharg- 
ers, 

Dismantling retort settings. 

Oxide handling. 

Bricklayers’ helpers. 

Coke loading. 

Filling tar barrels and unloading empty 
ones, 

Painting. 

Machine shop machine operators. 

Appliance fitting. 

Meter repairing, testing and reading. 

Certain tools have been designed es- 
pecially for their use, such as smaller 
wheelbarrows for oxide wheeling, 
smaller shovels, etc. During the last 
war women were working in gasworks 
and some of those same women are 
back again. 

Clothes are rationed, and the pur- 
chase of working clothes sometimes 
digs rather heavily into points allowed. 
For some articles the number of points 
is reduced or even eliminated, but only 
after issuance of a certificate by a fac- 
tory inspector. Such items include over- 
alls, footwear, aprons, protective gar- 
ments, etc. For some, even though not 
clothing, the high purchase tax may be 
— if they are considered essen- 
tial. 


Substitution and Economies: To 
mention but a few items, with the nor- 
mal ingredients of paints difficult to 
obtain, a tar base black paint has been 
evolved. In order to save metal, peace- 
time standards of bolt and nut sizes 
have been reduced in such matters as 
dimension across head and nut, a pain- 
less manner of saving metal. 

Gas company showrooms now have 


little merchandise to display, but many . 


are now used for blood-bank donations 
and as a meeting place of various local 
organizations and clubs—of great psy- 
chological value upon return to post- 
war business. This reminds me of a 
gas company showroom window which 


*Presented before the luncheon conference at the 
American Gas Association Production and Chemical 
Conference, New York City, May 24-25, 1943. 


exhibited this notice, “During an alert 
we shall remain open. In the event of 
a direct hit we shall close at once!” 

Coal: This is a matter in which we 
are all vitally interested just now. Since 
the war started Major Lloyd George, 
son of the British prime minister dur- 
ing the closing phases of the last war, 
was appointed as minister of fuel and 
power. In July, 1942, he stated there 
was a gap of 12,000,000 long tons be- 
tween coal production and consump- 
tion. Not only the colleries but con- 
sumers, both industrial and domestic, 
helped to close this gap. Domestic con- 
sumers were asked to save 4,000,000 
tons and now have about succeeded in 
a voluntary rationing scheme by using 
less than their normal allowances. 

Coal miners were put on an output 
bonus scheme which apparently has 
not come up to expectations, in spite 
of the large percentage increased pay 
it incurred. This extra pay is not very 
attractive to them due to lack of con- 
sumers’ goods available under the rigid 
British rationing scheme. 

Gas companies have been receiving 
a much poorer quality of coal and at 
higher prices. You have a parallel to 
that. Deliveries are erratic, with the 
result that coal cars pile up demurrage 
charges. The government increased such 
charges by a very large amount in or- 
der to obtain continued use of badly 
needed cars. In many cases gas com- 
panies have not the labor required for 
unloading a larger than usual number 
of cars and are unable to help the con- 
dition. Their only recourse is to dis- 
cuss the charges with the district freight 
officer in their area. If they have good 
powers of persuasion they may be able 
to get them reduced, just maybe! 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power has 
issued pamphlets on various aspects of 
gas manufacture giving suggestions for 
checking the details of various plant 
operations, listing items in detail to in- 
sure good efficiency. Such pamphlets 
include carbonizing conditions, retort 
house operation, checking and clean- 
ing auxiliary equipment, steam raising, 
etc. 


Scrap: The subject of scrap is of 
the greatest importance, as everyone is 
aware. It certainly seemed so to a Brit- 
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ish government official, who happened 
io be a lady visiting a gasworks to sur- 
vey unused plant for scrap. When in- 
formed that three tall towers were 
scrubbers and that only one was used 
in summer and two in winter, all argu- 
ments to the contrary, she noted down 
one for scrap. Similar notations were 
made for purifying boxes. Then came 
three gasholders, large, medium and 
very small. The exasperated engineer 
informed the lady that only the small 
one was used. He said the great big 
one was only put up to hide a new and 
ugly city hall built nearby. The irate 
lady strode away and the next day an 
indignant government department ask- 
ed for an explanation of such treat- 
ment of their staff. The engineer ex- 
plained it appeared the only way to 
handle one who obviously didn’t know 
her job, and anyway public utilities 
were exempt from the order. The crush- 
ing retort from the high official was, 
“You are not a public utility—you are 


'?? 


only a gas company! 


Competition: The gas and electric 
industries have declared a truce in com- 
petition against each other “for the 
duration,” and at the request of the 
government. With many government 
officials electricity minded, it is some- 
times hard for gas men to maintain the 
armistice when such people talk glow- 
ingly in public of the wonders of elec- 
tricity, and not always without innuen- 
dos concerning gas. 


War-time Efficiency: In a war 
economy efficiency is more important 
than ever. Of necessity the British have 
had to look around for ways of im- 
provement. Many investigators have 
found out much of value, and rarely 
have they hesitated to publish their 
findings for the benefit of many. The 
British technical press is as full as ever 
of good technical matter. Most of 
the industry’s committees are at work 
on problems under consideration prior 
to the war as well as new ones. Re- 
search is still continuing, even though 
scarcity of materials has in some cases 
reduced activity. Much work is being 
done with post-war activities of the in- 
dustry in view. 


Meeting the War Condition: 
Ninety-seven per cent of British gas is 
distributed at 400 to 500 Btu., with one 
plant at 200, one at 375, others up to 
450, which figure is the most popular, 
with 500 next on the list, and many in 
between. There are only a few over 500 
Btu., including two at 560 and two at 
600. Scotland appears to have lower 
values than England, with a top of 475 
and down to 425. 

Many plants have reduced calorific 
values during the war in order to per- 
mit washing for benzole, an important 
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war-time measure in Britain. This re- 
sults in a 15 to 20 Btu. reduction which 
in normal times would have to be made 
up by using additional coal. Reduc- 
tions in declared values have been in 
the region of 10 to 60 Btu. The diver- 
gence is no doubt due to certain local 
conditions. There have been a very few 
cases where calorific values have been 
increased, these being from 20 up to 
50 Btu. They were probably due to 
main capacities, poorer coal quality, 
etc. Experience has shown that these 
changes have resulted in adjustments 
confined mostly to such appliances as 
water heaters. Who would dare suggest 
gas is not a flexible fuel? There is un- 
der discussion the suggestion of stand- 
ardizing calorific values in Britain to 
450, 475 and 500 Btu. No doubt this 
interesting subject will be pursued in 
more detail after the war. 


Fuel Target: It appears the public 
must register with dealers in order to 
obtain supplies of solid fuels. In this 
case gas companies are “dealers” as to 
coke sales. Gas as such is not yet ra- 
tioned, and there is a national volun- 
tary rationing of this fuel. There are 
penalties for misuse under the “Fuel 
and Lighting Order.” For example, 
hotels and theaters have been fined for 
unnecessary wastage. A man was fined 
for heating the kitchen with his oven, 
as was a storekeeper for substituting 
gas for central heating. As you have 
done, gas companies advertise for fuel 
saving. It is said the King has had lines 


painted around bathtubs in Bucking- 
ham Palace at the five-inch level in or- 
der to save hot water. 


In many establishments “fuel war- 
dens” have been appointed. It is their 
duty to see that no unnecessary burn- 
ers are on or turned too high. This is 
especially true of restaurants, canteens, 
etc. A national chain of restaurants 
has put in this scheme with excellent 
results. Wardens report each week the 
amounts of coal, coke, gas, etc., used 
and savings compared with the previ- 
ous week. This is reported at a weekly 
meeting of the staffs, and is enthusias- 
tically received. War bonds are gives 
as prizes. 

There is an intensive fuel conserva- 
tion campaign in which over 160 exhi- 
bitions have been held. The Ministry 
of Fuel and Power is giving an inten- 
sive course of instruction to technical 
officers of the army in the operation 
and maintenance of automatic equip- 
ment installed in army establishments. 

During his early months of office, 
Dr. E. W. Smith, director of gas sup- 
ply, visited areas of shortage and also 
large industrial plants using gas as 
fuel. He concluded that where definite 
shortages existed it was better to effect 
economies in usage rather than build 
new plants. He thought a national sav- 
ing of 20% could be effected, and this 
without major changes of design or in 
making elaborate tests, but by using 
ordinary common sense. 

Here are some of the things that were 


EXCERPTS from remarks by Alexander 
Forward, managing director, American Gas 
Association, before Production and Chem- 
ical Conference, New York, May 24, 1943. 


I thought you might be interested in 
the following postwar suggestions devel- 
oped in interviews by The Gas Times of 
London and just come to hand, as repre- 
senting the views of competent technical 
leaders of the industry in Great Britain. 
Their thoughts: 

1. Reduction of the sulphur content of 
town gas to the lowest practicable mini- 
mum. 

2. A higher standard of technical con- 
trol on the works. This particularly ap- 
plies to smaller undertakings. 

3. A solution of the coke breeze prob- 
lem. Standardization of coke grading and 
more attention to quality and coke utili- 
zation, in order to meet the competition 
from coke ovens. 

4. Great care in purification. 

5. Cooperation with the architectural 
profession to improve ventilation of houses 
and the provision of flues. 

6. Calorific value to be fixed at value 
giving the greatest economy. 

7. Calorific value pressures to be stand- 
ardized as far as possible. 


Some Technical Aspects of Postwar Planning in England 


8. Traveling laboratories to allow small 
works to check up en technical and chem- 
ical control. | 

9. All buildings to be carcassed before 
plastering is done or floor boards laid. 

10. Benzole recovery to remain; if nec- 
essary to be subsidized. 

11. Improved pressure control on distri- 
bution systems. 

12. There should be complete chemical 
control. 

13. There must be a complete recovery 
of all by-products. 

14. Manufacturers of appliances must 
mass-produce (pooling their resources if 
necessary) a standardized domestic range. 
It must have appearance; it must be good 
and it must be low in price. At the same 
time we must retain a line of ranges for 
the consumer who wants and can afford 
something different. 

15. There must be a big improvement 
in internal fitting work and more exten- 
sive use of copper tubing. Poor pressure 
complaints must be eliminated and main- 
tenance, particularly of water heaters, 
must be much improved. Burner noises 
must be eliminated. 

16. We should adopt as standard a range 
of four calorific values. 
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happening. A furnace with a capacity 
of 15 to 20 M per hour was clotted 
with soot, and doors fitted badly. Fur- 
naces under full heat sometimes con- 
tained only a small percentage of ca- 
pacity. In another plant they expected 
to save 40% of gas used. In one year 
output was doubled, and they were us- 
ing less gas. One large glass manufac- 
turer made closer adjustments to the 
position and angle of burners, elimi- 
nating some. Alterations were made in 
gas ports to save compressed air. Con- 
sumption was reduced from 12.6 to 3.9 
M per hour. 

On the solid fuel side, one plant in 
Scotland saved 7000 long tons of coal 
per year, and another saved 1000 tons 
and increased output by 20%. Under 
the “Waste of Fuel Order,” gas com- 
panies and others have been fined for 
selling fuel to unregistered customers, 
or amounts «above prescribed quanti- 
ties. One firm was fined $1500 for sell- 
ing coal to employees. 

On the liquid side, one gas company 
was fined $300 for allowing the man- 
ager and others to use benzole in their 
cars and for not keeping accurate ben- 
zole records. The manager was fined 
$500, one of his men $100 and the dis- 
tillery company $550 for returning 
some distilled spirit to the plant with- 
out a permit. In another case a man- 
ager was fined $325, and his district 
superintendent $50 for “technical 
breaches of the regulations” when us- 
ing benzole in their cars for company 
use. 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power is- 
sues a monthly sheet, “Fuel Efficiency 
News,” giving data on methods of fuel 
conservation, showing actual cases and 
telling how to get in touch with re- 
gional committees. Astonishing results 
are being obtained. 

Here is the fuel target set up as an 
experiment for the year beginning July 
], 1942. It was expected a revision 
would be required after the year is 
completed, probably in the upward 
direction, especially a raising of the 
gas equivalent. Except for solid fuel 
and perhaps paraffin the scheme ap- 
pears to be only a try-out for future 
possible rigid fuel rationing. 


1 unit—'% cwt. (56 lb.) coal or coke. 
500 cu. ft. gas. 

90 units of electricity. 

1 imperial gallon paraffin. 


For each person living in a house an 
additional allowance of 15 units is al- 
lowed, adults and children alike. 


Average consumers use three-quar- 
ters of fuel for heating rooms and wa- 
ter, one-fifth for cooking, the rest (one- 
twentieth) for lighting, gas radios and 
gas irons, etc. 
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One ton of coal or coke—40 units. 
Or 20,000 cu. ft. of gas. 
Or 2000 units of electricity. 


Rooms N M S 


1 80 60 50 
2 90 70 60 
3 110 90 70 
4 120 100 80 
5 140 110 90 
6 150 120 100 
7 or more 170 140 110 


Up to the present if undue hardship 
is experienced in the amount of solid 
fuel allowed, one must get in touch 
with the local fuel overseer for an ad- 
justment. 

The British Commercial Gas Associ- 
ation has a number of movies avail- 
able, and even pre-war several of these 
have been shown in public theaters. 
They are available to gas companies 
and others. Several have been produced 
during the war. One of the latest is 
“Eating at Work” and deals with the 
preparation of balanced meals for war 
workers. 


Increased Charges: Due to in- 
creased cost of coal, labor and equip- 
ment a large number of gas companies 
have found it necessary to increase 
their charges. This is done by obtain- 
ing a license from the government for 
such increases, and of course there are 
definite requirements to be met before 
they are granted. 

Speaking of charges reminds me that 
Britain has a large number of pre-pay- 
ment meters. In English currency 12 
pennies are equivalent to one shilling. 
Due to some quirk of psychology, 
some people seem to think 12 separate 
pennies placed in the meter at inter- 
vals will give them more gas than the 
use of one silver shilling. Actually the 
amount of gas is the same. Some of 
you will know the English penny is 
very large and therefore contains much 
copper. An attempt is being made to 
get people with such meters, with both 
penny and shilling slots, to use shil- 
lings only. This will not only release 
much copper for the war effort, but 
also helps in collections, especially 
where collectors are women, as the cop- 
per is very heavy for them to carry. 


Oil: It is essential Britain conserve 
all possible uses of petroleum prod- 
ucts, as they have to be imported. Their 
base gas load is coal gas, peaks being 
made up with carburetted water gas., 
and some war-time reduction of calor- 
ific values are no doubt due to the 
need of using less oil even though not 
much carburetted water gas is made 
and the calorific value is much lower 
than that in the United States. 

Motor transport must continue, es- 
pecially as all cars for private use have 
been forbidden for a long time. In 
1936 coke oven plants extracted ben- 
zole from 97.9% of coal carbonized, 


but gasworks extracted benzole from 
only 47.3%, apparently due to the 
small size of many plants. Since then 
many benzole extraction plants have 
been built. But these are not enough 
for the requirements, what with vast 
quantities of high grade fuel needed 
for the R. A. F., tanks corps, etc. 

As in the last war, some “gas bags’ 
have been fitted to the tops of cars and 
trucks. Rather short distances are pos- 
sible between refilling at gasworks. 
Some creosote was used before the war 
and may be still in use. The antici- 
pated large saving is to be with pro- 
ducer gas attachments, chiefly for use 
with buses and trucks. There is a “Mo- 
bile Producer Gas Association” and 
fuels contemplated are activated high 
temperature coke, low temperature 
coke, charcoal, and anthracite coal. 

I have seen the following figures: 


For one imperial gallon of gasoline the 
equivalent fuel consumption at the car 
transmissions is: 

14 lb. producer gas. 

15-17 lb. coal gasification. 

30-45 lb. coal hydrogenation. 

16-23 lb. steam engine. 

30 Ib. electric battery. 

As a start there are going to be about 
6000 producer gas units for vehicles. 
The minister of war transport has or- 
dered owners of 10 or more vehicles to 
convert 10% to producer gas if they 
gross over 2 to 3 tons each. 

In Scotland 651 buses are to be con- 
verted this year; 107 have been adapt- 
ed and have run 2.5 million miles and 
saved 415,000 imperial gallons of liq- 
uid fuel. 

London is to have 550 buses con- 
verted, with a saving of 3.5 million 
imperial gallons per year. Each bus 
burns one long ton of anthracite per 
week and will be refueled each 80 
miles. Twenty-seven service stations 
are arranged. 


Government Controls: The Brit- 
ish Gas Federation is composed of a 
voluntary membership which includes 
most of the country’s gas organizations. 
The minister of fuel and power re- 
cently told the chairman of the feder- 
ation that it is vitally important for 
the gas industry to formulate its plans 
for the future now, and that a plan 
should be submitted within six months, 
otherwise the government itself will 
undertake such a plan. The British Gas 
Federation has appointed a “fact find- 
ing committee” which no doubt will 
study such matters as grouping, amal- 
gamation, holding companies, location 
and ownership of plants, quantitative 
surveys, density of demand, position of 
coke ovens, capacity of existing plants, 
standards of service to consumers, by- 
product disposal, prices charged in va- 
rious parts of the country, etc. 
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THE EMERGENCY REPAIR ORGANIZATION 


Of Coast Counties Gas and Electric Company 


By K. B. ANDERSON 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Company, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


HILE the gas department has for 
many years maintained an emer- 
eency organization plan to cope with 
emergencies such as floods, earthquakes 
and various failures of plant, these 
plans have undergone considerable re- 
vision to dovetail into the OCD set-up. 
The plans have been drawn up in 
district units, although it has been re- 
peatedly pointed out to agencies seek- 
ing jurisdiction over our program that 
our entire system must be considered 
as a unit in any major catastrophe. 
Districts. are interdependent upon one 
another through physical interconnec- 
tion of transmission lines as well as 
through personnel organization. Dur- 
ing the present shortage of manpower 
few districts are sufficiently manned to 
cope with a major disaster. 

In order to describe our general or- 
ganization plan, the Santa Cruz district 
will be described in some detail as rep- 
resentative of all districts. The Santa 
Cruz OCD organization is closely pat- 
terned after the standard Citizens De- 
fense Corps plan. 

The city is divided into four districts 
as to warden organization but all emer- 
gency functions of the general services 
are through one central control center 
located in the basement of the city hall, 
where suitable protection from bomb 
splinters, satisfactory blackout facili- 
ties, and facilities for heating, ventilat- 
ing and communication are available. 
This headquarters is divided into two 
rooms, one a message room for receiv- 
ing incoming calls and preparing re- 
ports, the other a control room for the 
staff and service chiefs. 


Control Room 


The control room consists essentially 
of a plotting board, a series of “serv- 
ice’ stations and a “controller.” 

The plotting board is shown in Fig. 
1. It shows the location and type of 
the incident, the services needed and 
the disposition of facilities available. 

The “service” stations are arranged 
along one side of a long table and are 
manned by the chiefs of the various 
services such as: 


Police Decontamination 
Fire Medical 

Bomb squad Utilities 

Water department (a) Gas 


(b) Electric 
(c) Telephone 
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Street department 


Each chief has a map, a pad of mes- 
sage forms (each station a distinctive 
color), a telephone and an operator, 
located across the table from the chief. 

In the event of an “incident,” war- 
dens call direct to the “message room” 
by using one of two unlisted telephone 
numbers. The message, written out in 
triplicate on a special form, passes to 
a communication officer, who checks 
quickly for essential details, assigns an 
incident number, keeps one copy for 
future reference to avoid duplication 
of incident numbers, and two copies of 
the message pass to control room. 

One copy of the message from the 
message room goes to the “plotting 
officer,” who posts the information on 
the map, showing by colored pins the 
type of incident, streets blocked and 
incident number. His copy then goes 
to the “panel” clerk, who places mark- 
ers for services needed, etc., and passes 
the copy to the records clerk. 

The second copy of the message goes 
to the “controller” (seated at the head 
of the long table), who reads the mes- 
sage aloud. 

The chiefs of the various services, 
from the text of the message and from 
the disclosures on the “panel,” decide 
what equipment in their particular de- 
partment is required. In the case of 
the utilities station, we have our own 
set of “push pins,” marked by number 
and color for each unit of gas, electric 
or telephone equipment. If it is de- 
cided to dispatch a certain crew, that 
pin is removed from its normal loca- 
tion and moved to the site of the inci- 
dent on our map. A message is then 
written out on the message form giving 
the essential information, such as: 

1. Incident number and time. 

2. Location of incident. 

3. Crew to be dispatched. 

4. Type of bomb or damage. 

5. Streets blocked. 

This message is handed across the 
table to our operator who has kept a 
line open to our operating headquar- 
ters. After transmitting the message 
over the phone, the operator hands the 
message to the panel clerk, who moves 
a pin on the panel board indicating 
that that particular service has been 
dispatched. Upon return of a crew to 
its normal location after performing 
its mission, the dispatcher at operating 


headquarters gives the information to 
the operator, who writes out another 
message giving: incident number and 
“crew returned,” shows it to the chief, 
and hands it to the panel clerk, who 
then removes the marker from the inci- 
dent space and returns it to the “pool.” 
The chief at the same time returns his 
push pin to normal location. 

With all other services functioning 
in a like manner, a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the situation is always before 
the staff and those responsible for the 
various services. 


Organization Set-up 


From this centralized beginning the 
organization and functioning of our 
own forces is as follows: 

Chiefs of gas, electric and telephone 
are at the control center, functioning 
through a common operator. 

The gas operating headquarters is at 
our normal location, namely, the dis- 
trict gas foreman’s office at the ware- 
house. The foreman acts as the “gas 
crew dispatcher.” Messages from the 
operator at the control center are re- 
ceived by a “message center” at the 
warehouse. The message center con- 
sists of two men familiar with the city 
and our operations; one receives and 
records the message, the other records 
road blocks, transmits the message to 
the appropriate “dispatcher” (both gas 
and electric foreman are at the same 
location) and keeps a record of the 
crew's location. 

The dispatcher, upon receiving an 
order, checks the location on the regu- 
lar distribution maps to visualize the 
effect of the incident upon the system 
and to coordinate the present incident 
with those that have gone before. He 
then calls the particular crew which 
has been assigned by the control cen- 
ter and gives them the basic informa- 
tion plus any special instructions which 
the situation requires. 

The crews themselves are decentral- 
ized so that operations cannot be com- 
pletely immobilized by the destruction 
of an important bridge or artery. 

The crews each consist of at least 
two men and are equipped with gas 
masks and arm bands (furnished by 
the OCD), and usually a 14-ton pick- 
up on which has been loaded, at the 
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first warning of a raid, a box contain- 
ing the following equipment: 


2 picks. 

2 shovels. 

2 pipe wrenches—10-in. or 14-in. 

2 pipe cutters—*‘4-in. to 4-in. 

1 hacksaw and 6 blades. 

6 service stoppers (1 each %-in., 1%4-in., 
2-in., 3-in., 4-in., 6-in. where required). 

1 valve wrench or wrenches to fit valves 

in district. 

bar. 

water can with pump hose and nozzle. 

sections 4-in. or 6-in. vent pipe. 

burlap sacks (3 dry sand, 3 empty). 

pairs heavy gloves. 

flashlight (blackout). 


valve map of district. 


me DON WS 


Besides the street or OCD crews. 
there are detailed a gas plant crew and 
a map section. These are called from 
the central control station by the chief 
if and when their functions are re- 
quired. 

In order to avoid duplication of 
equipment, loss of time in reaching 
mission, and return to headquarters, 
orders have been issued that crews 
obey only instructions from their dis- 
patcher, and dispatchers (and the two 
special sections) obey only instructions 
from the service chief at control head- 
quarters. 

General instructions to crews are that 
no repairs to mains or services are to 
be attempted except under specific or- 
ders from dispatcher. Normal treat- 
ment (except in case of station or 
transmission damage) will be isolation 
of the affected area by valving off 
mains serving it. Captains of street 
crews are required to familiarize them- 
selves with the mains and valves in 
their respective areas so that they will 
be able to determine quickly what 
valves to close and how to find them 
under conditions of darkness and con- 
fusion. 7 

In order to assure a workable organ- 
ization at all times, an organization 
sheet is kept up to date and distributed 
to all affected employees, showing their 
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assignments, alternates and how they 
will be notified. 

A nucleus consisting of the gas su- 
perintendent, district foreman, message 
center and a district commercial office 
force are called by phone upon receipt 
of “yellow” signal from police station. 
The commercial office force upon the 
“blue” signal calls certain designated 
key employees. All employees report 
to their stations upon the “red” or air 
raid siren signal. During the emer- 
gency, commercial employees are uti- 
lized as messengers in the event of 
failure of communications. 

All employees are requested to no- 
tify their immediate supervisor if they 
plan to be out of the district during 
off-duty periods, in order that substi- 
tutes can be assigned. 


Notes on Experience With 
OCD Drills 


Periodic drills for training purposes 
are conducted weekly in Santa Cruz. 
About once a month “equipment actu- 
ally rolls.” The other drills are with 
personnel at headquarters and field 
work simulated. 

Each drill brings to light weaknesses 
in the plan which are remedied as soon 
as possible. These weaknesses fall into 
two groups: 


1. Those faults which cause the drill 
to make a poor “paper showing.” 


2. Those faults which might impair 
the efficiency during an actual emer- 


gency. 
Under the first classification come 
such items as: 


a. Failure of wardens to definitely lo- 
cate the incident in his reports. (The lo- 
cation of an actual bomb crater of course 
would be obvious. ) 

b. Failure of crew to report arrival or 
completion of assignment to warden. (This 
too, would be obvious.) To take care of 
the “paper showing” we have instructed 
our crews to report to the warden upon 
arriving at the site and to give him a writ- 
ten message upon completion of the mis- 


sion showing what action the crew had 
taken. 


c. Failure of service chief to report re- 
turn of crew to headquarters. (This, of 
course, would be comparatively unimpor- 
tant in an actual situation as long as the 
chief knows crew’s whereabouts. ) 


d. Crews going into or through gas or 
roped-off areas, blocked streets, bomb cra- 
ters, etc., or into gas areas without proper 
equipment. 

Under the second classification come 
such items as: 

a. Crews taking orders from district 


wardens, bystanders, etc., resulting in lost 
time and frustration of mission. 


b. Failure along the line to inform 
crews of road blocks, craters, etc., result- 
ing in lost time and possible immobility. 


c. Lack of knowledge of network and 
valve identification, resulting in failure to 
shut off area or in shutting off or impair- 
ing otherwise unaffected areas. 


d. Failure on part of warden or control 
center to recognize need of gas crew serv- 
ices where damage is not immediately ap- 
parent. 

In general, the drills have provided 
an ideal medium for training of both 
the Civilian Defense group and our 
employees. On “non-equipment”’ drills 
we have one man from each district re- 
port at warehouse and indicate from 
distribution maps what action he would 
take. The men on duty are rotated to 
distribute the training and lessen the 
inconvenience of weekly duty. 


The companv’s position has been 
that such after-hour duty is part of the 
Civilian Defense plan and no payment 
is made for time or traveling. We have 
requested the authorities not to ap- 
point our operating personnel on other 
civilian duties such as district wardens, 
spotters, etc., which might interfere with 
their availability to us in an emer- 
gency. 

We feel that by giving the local au- 
thorities full cooperation in their plan- 
ning and drilling, we have made more 
certain of retaining control of our own 
facilities during emergencies. 

As a result of intensive study of 
“sectionalizing” our systems we have 
installed many new valves, installed 
many “frames and covers” on existing 
valves, and located, rearranged or serv- 
iced many others. 

We have prepared in letter size form 
small scale maps of each of our towns 
upon which can be shown principal 
valve locations and other pertinent in- 
formation. 

We have photographed, on 35 mm. 
microfilm, all of our distribution maps 
which are posted in the field, in order 
to have some record to work from in 
the event the maps should be destroyed. 
These films are retaken each year or 
as important changes require, and are 
kept in a safety deposit vault in loca- 
tions far removed from the coast or 
likely bombing targets. 
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1. Silicon Carbide Solid Linings 


A. S. HALL, superintendent, Springfield Gas 
Light Co., Springfield, Mass. Excerpts from a 
paper, “Silicon Carbide Solid Linings for 
Water Gas Generators.” 


ROM the highly satisfactory appli- 

cation of silicon carbide refractories 
to the linings of boiler furnaces, it was 
reasoned some 25 years ago that those 
refractories should be equally valuable 
in the linings of water gas generators. 
As is often the case, however, material 
so advantageous in one field was not 
applicable in exactly the same way in 
the other. It has taken much study and 
experimentation to work out the best 
methods of utilizing the special prop- 
erties of silicon carbide in generators, 
but success has been achieved. 

Two of the earliest installations were 
made in a 9-ft. set at New Bedford, 
Mass., and a 10-ft. 6-in. set at Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1918. The blocks con- 
sisted of thin silicon carbide faces 
dovetailed into a heavier clay backing. 
Although the test lasted only a few 
months, it proved that clinker trouble 
could be practically eliminated. No 
longer life was obtained than with clay 
because the silicon carbide veneer be- 
gan to break off and the destruction 
spread rapidly. This type was aban- 
doned. 

Another installation in the New Bed- 
ford plant consisted of a 444-in. thick- 
ness of silicon carbide circle bricks of 
a type known as “Refrax.” This prod- 
uct was silicon carbide recrystallized 
in an electric furnace without any 
bonding material. While the refrac- 
toriness was extremely high since sili- 
con carbide does not melt, but is de- 
composed at around 4000° F., these 
bricks were inherently porous and al- 
lowed gas penetration. They were 
placed in an 11-ft. U. G. I. machine 
backed up with 914 in. of firebrick and 
214 in. of diatomaceous earth brick. 

The set, started in March, 1921, op- 
erated eight months until the vertical 
seams of the steel shell opened up due 
to the growth of the lining. After tem- 
porary repairs, operation was contin- 
ued until March 28, 1922, at which 
time a shutdown for relining was nec- 
essary after 4123 gas-making hours. 
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(A Symposium) 


Clinker troubles had been practically 
nil; the work required to remove the 
clinker had been trifling compared to 
that of cleaning off clay blocks. The 
swelling and the disintegration of the 
lining were the causes of failure. 


This swelling was the result of slow 
oxidation of the silicon carbide to sil- 
ica which has a larger specific volume 
than that of SiC. This reaction was 
speeded up by penetration of the very 


porous “Refrax’”’ by oxidizing gases. 


Consequently, it was reasoned that 
bonded silicon carbide bricks, which 
could be made much more dense and 
impermeable and still be sufficiently 
refractory, should meet the require- 
ments. So a bonded silicon carbide lin- 
ing was installed which stood up for 
6687 gas-making hours. A subsequent 
similar lining lasted for 8442 hours, 
followed by one giving 12,158 hours, 
and another 8629 hours. These figures 
compared to approximately 1000 hours 
life for fireclay linings in the same 
units, 

At Springfield, Mass., one of these 
earlier bonded silicon carbide brick 
linings lasted 7000 hours. In another 
similarly lined set, clinker removal 
costs were reduced as much as 40% 
and the labor cost for lining lowered 
due to the decreased number of shut- 
downs. 

It was found advisable to make def- 
inite provision for lining expansion 
and several methods have been worked 
out which are eminently satisfactory. 
Shell splits from lining expansion no 
longer occur. 

While silicon carbide linings showed 
savings over fireclay in these early in- 
stallations, life did not equal that in 


ON THESE PAGES are presented 
excerpts from papers presented be- 
fore the Joint Production and Chem- 
ical Conference of the Technical 
Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, May 24 and 
25, 1943. 


WATER GAS AND COKE OVEN OPERATIONS 


boiler furnaces. Much research has 
been devoted to bettering the silicon 
carbide lining compositions to meet 
the conditions and the modern prod- 
ucts are greatly improved over the ear- 
lier ones. When the average life of a 
clay lining is around 1500 hours, a 
silicon carbide lining will usually last 
8000 to 10,000 hours. Under very fa- 
vorable conditions, as much as 17,000 
hours of life has been reported. 


In some early installations with sili- 
con carbide linings it was found that 
overheating of the door frames and 
doors occurred due to the high thermal 
conductivity of this refractory. By in- 
sertion of proper insulation this has 
been overcome. Likewise, cast iron lin- 
tels which formerly became easily over- 
heated and warped have been replaced 
by special shapes of bonded silicon 
which make up the door arches and 
skews, carried in turn, on jamb brick 
of the same composition forming the 
door openings. The great strength of 
these brick at high temperatures is of 
special importance in these locations. 


Today, with the increasing demands 
for larger gas production and the prac- 
tical impossibility of obtaining addi- 
tional equipment, attention must be 
given to raising the capacity of exist- 
ing apparatus. In the case of the gen- 
erators the most obvious methods of 
attack are to lower the percentage of 
idle time and to increase the effective 
area of the grates. The latter may be 
brought about by checking the adher- 
ence and building out of clinker on the 
walls, or by enlarging the inside diam- 
eter of the generator through reduc- 
tion of lining thickness, or by both. 
The former will be effected by decreas- 
ing the time required for barring clin- 
ker off the walls and that for relining. 


Extended experience has shown that 
silicon carbide linings largely elimi- 
nate clinker adherence, thus keeping 
the grate area relatively unobstructed; 
permit easy and rapid removal of the 
small amount of clinker that may de- 
velop, so that the units may be oper- 
ated from 22 to 23 hours daily with in- 
creases reported as much as 15% to 
20% in make; and under some condi- 
tions as described by R. J. Horn in 
American Gas Association Monthly for 
June, 1942, 214-in. thick tongue and 


groove silicon carbide linings may be 
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used in place of ordinary 414-in. silli- 
con carbide circle brick with propor- 
tionate enlargement of grate area and 
gas capacity. As for shutdowns for re- 
lining, silicon carbide outlasts firebrick 
around 6 to l. 

A further important consideration 
regarding linings is their inertness to 
the inferior fuels that often have to 
be used under present conditions. 
Here again silicon carbide shows up to 
excellent advantage, for, although it 
naturally will give better results with 


proper coal or coke, it will maintain 
its advantage over fireclay in the pro- 
portions discussed above. Silicon car- 
bide linings not only eliminate most of 
the clinker problem but they resist very 
well the abrasion of the increased 
amounts of ash from low grade fuels. 
Furthermore, they will stand up far 
better than fireclay against a heavier 
blast, since they resist much higher 
temperatures. Being far less porous, 
they will not become “loaded” with 
carbon the way a firebrick will. 


2. Underfiring with Refinery Oil Gas 


E. E. WITHAM and J. H. LONG, gas depart- 
ment, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Excerpts from a paper, “Underfiring a 
Coke Oven Battery with Refinery Oil Gas.” 


HERE are two economic reasons for 

using refinery gas instead of coke 
oven gas or producer gas for bench 
fuel. 

1. To increase gas production capac- 
ity with a minimum of additional in- 
vestment. 


2. To effect a saving in the overall 
cost of producing gas. 

These two objectives have been at- 
tained and it is proposed to continue 
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the present method of operation until 
some major alteration in the economic 
situation occurs. 

The coke oven battery consists of 25 
ovens having a coal capacity of 13.23 
tons each. The Koppers underjet de- 
sign having waste heat recirculation 
was selected because it appeared to 
have certain advantages as to flexibil- 
ity of coking time, and for the use of 
refinery oil gas for underfiring. This 
battery was placed in operation in May, 
1942. 

It is interesting to note that the inter- 
changeability calculations of M. Frank 
Knoy (GAS, June, 1941, and July, 


1942), when applied to the determina- 
tion of Btu. of the refinery gas-air mix- 
ture for underfiring the ovens, check 
actual experience quite closely. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram showing the 
equipment used to obtain the desired 
refinery gas-air mixture. 


The refinery gas used for underfir- 
ing the battery is supplied from a near- 
by oil refinery through a 6-in. welded 
steel main and first passes through a 
high pressure positive displacement 
meter (A) at a pressure varying from 
20 to 50 psi. 


After the gas leaves the meter it 
passes through a pounds to pounds reg- 
ulator (B) where the pressure is re- 
duced to 1.5 lb. psi. gauge pressure, 
and then through a pounds to inches 
regulator (C), which further reduces 
the pressure to approximately 5.0 in. 
of water. The gas then flows into a 
small holder (D) called a gasometer 
tank. This consists of an inverted cyl- 
indrical float in an oil-filled tank. The 
gas enters and leaves through two ver- 
tical pipes. Sufficient pressure from the 
regulator (C) must be maintained to 
keep the float at a constant level. 


Dual Meter Installation 


It will be noted that a high pressure 
refinery gas meter as well as a low 
pressure coke oven gas meter are in- 
stalled. Both are of the positive dis- 
placement type. The latter had been 
used with the old battery, but when 
underfiring with refinery gas it was 
found to have so much inertia, due to 
its size, as to be slow in starting after 
the pause during reversal. This slug- 
gish operation resulted in “starving” 
the gasometer tank of the Kemp ma- 
chine of gas, and the automatic control 
would shut the machine down. The 
high pressure meter is smaller and a 
higher differential pressure can be car- 
ried while it is starting up. It, there- 
fore, accelerates more rapidly. 

A further cushioning effect was ob- 
tained by connecting the Cottrell pre- 
cipitator to serve as a reservoir of gas 
between the high and low pressure reg- 
ulators. The use of the Cottrell as a 
precipitator is desirable when using 
coke oven gas, but is not necessary 
with refinery oil gas. 

From the gasometer tank (D) the 
gas passes through a check valve (G) 


to the Kemp gas and air proportioning 


machine. This machine includes air 
filter (E), inlet check valves (G and 
F’), proportioning valves (H), positive 
displacement blower (I), by-pass gov- 
ernor (J), and an outlet check valve 
(K). Its purpose is to mix the refin- 
ery gas with air in previously deter- 
mined proportions. The air is drawn 
in through the fine mesh filter (R) 
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past the floating check valve (F) to 
the proportioning valve (H). Gas from 
the gasometer tank (D) passes another 
floating check valve (G), and also en- 
ters the proportioning valve (H). The 
purpose of the check valve (F) is to 
prevent the escape of gas to the atmos- 
phere in case the Kemp machine stops. 
The proportioning valves (H) admit 
the refinery gas and the incoming air 
in the proper proportions. 


Limit Switch 


The gasometer tank is equipped with 
a limit switch that shuts down the 
Kemp machine and blows a siren if the 
gas supply in the tank decreases below 
a predetermined point. This eliminates 
the possibility of pumping air into the 
fuel gas header and warns the opera- 
tors that the refinery gas supply has 
failed. 

Positive displacement blower (I) 
draws the gas and air from the pro- 
portioning valves (H) and places the 
gas-air mixture under pressure. The 
blower is driven through a Texrope 
drive by a 20-hp. induction motor and 
is equipped with a by-pass governor 
(J) which maintains the discharge 
pressure constant. The check valve (K) 
in the discharge line prevents reverse 
flow of the gas. 

After the refiner gas-air mixture 
leaves the blower (I) it passes through 
the heater (L), where the temperature 
of the mixture is increased to 120° F. 
The gas-air mixture then passes through 
the Askania regulator (M) and enters 
the bench fuel header (T). Regulator 
(M) maintains the desired pressure on 
the bench fuel header. From the bench 
fuel header the mixture passes through 
the shut-off cocks (N), through the re- 


versing cocks (QO) and into the fuel gas 
header (P). The fuel gas header sup- 
plies the mixture to the jet nozzles. 

An emergency regulator (Q) is in- 
stalled to feed gas from the coke oven 
gas main to the bench fuel header in 
the event that the pressure drops to 6 
in. of water pressure, due to a shut- 
down of the blower or other reasons. 
Thus a positive pressure on the header 
is always maintained. An automatic 
alarm warns the operators if the blower 
stops, and the emergency regulator 
supplies enough fuel to prevent rapid 
cooling of the ovens until the refinery 
gas supply is restored. In case of a 
prolonged interruption of refinery gas 
supply, the ovens can be quickly con- 
verted to complete oven gas underfir- 
ing as explained hereafter. 


Relief Valve Installed 


A relief valve (R) is installed in the 
line between the pounds to pounds reg- 
ulator (B) and the pounds to inches 
regulator (C). The discharge from the 
relief valve passes through a meter and 
into the collecting main. The purpose 
of this valve is to discharge refinery 
gas into the collecting main in the 
event that the pounds to pounds regu- 
lator does not close tightly on the re- 
verse of cycle, and the pressure in- 
creases to 5.0 psi. 

The foregoing description, referring 
to Fig. 1, explains the mixing of the 
refinery gas-air mixture and the deliv- 
ery of this mixture to the jet nozzles. 
In Fig. 2 is shown the injection system 
of recirculating waste gases employed 
in the Koppers-Becker oven. A portion 
of the products of combustion is drawn 
from the waste gas stream at the base 
of the down-flowing flue and aspirated 
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FIG. 1. System for underfiring under-jet battery with refinery gas-air mixture. 
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FIG. 2. Oven cross section showing waste 
gas recirculating ducts. 


through the underjet and cross-con- 
necting ducts. In this system the refin- 
ery gas-air mixture and recirculated 
waste gas are thoroughly mixed by the 
action of the jet. This diluted mixture 
passes through the underjet gas risers 
and enters the up-burning combustion 
flues. Regenerator air also enters the 
base of the up-burning combustion 
flues. 

The coke oven battery of 25 ovens 
has a total of 26 heating walls with 16 
underjet nozzles supplying bench fuel 
to each wall, giving a total of 416 noz- 
zles. When the preliminary tests were 
conducted on the use of refinery gas 
for underfiring, the thought of using 
the coke oven gas underjet nozzles 
when underfiring with refinery gas was 
always kept in mind. This would elim- 
inate the necessity of changing all the 
nozzles when changing over to oven 
gas and when changing back to refin- 
ery gas underfiring. 

As a result of the preliminary tests 
conducted on two and later on four 
heating walls, a proper balance was 
reached that enabled the use of refin- 
ery gas for underfiring with even wall 
temperatures using the coke oven gas 
underjet nozzles without the formation 
of carbon in the gas risers. 

Refinery gas as received varies in 
heating value from 1500 to 2000 Btu. 
per cu. ft. This gas is mixed with sufh- 
cient air in the Kemp gas and air pro- 
portioner to maintain the heating value 
of the refinery gas-air mixture going 
to the battery at 740 Btu. Changes in 
the heating value of the refinery gas 
are compensated by manual changes to 
the Kemp proportioning valves. 
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FIG. 1. Flow diagram of natural gasoline enrichment of producer gas for use in underfiring Solvay coke ovens. 


3. Gasoline Enrichment of Producer Gas 


W. O. KEELING, research department, Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Excerpts from a 
paper, “Natural Gasoline Enrichment of Pro- 
ducer Gas for Use in Underfiring Recupera- 
tive Type Solvay Ovens.” 


HE Milwaukee Solvay Coke Co. 

operates two batteries of Koppers 
Becker ovens and two batteries of Sol- 
vay recuperative type ovens. The Kop- 
pers ovens are underfired with pro- 
ducer gas, releasing all the coke oven 
gas made for sale to the afhliated Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., which distrib- 
utes the gas in the city of Milwaukee. 
In the past, the Solvay ovens have been 
underfired with coke oven gas, leaving 
only the surplus gas they produced for 
sale to the affliated company. 

Approximately 4000 Mcf. of coke 
oven gas per day are used in under- 
firing the Solvay ovens. If this gas 
could be released by use of another 
gaseous fuel, the coke oven gas output 
of the plant could be increased by ap- 
proximately 12%. But experience has 
shown that the Solvay ovens could not 
be underfired successfully with a gas 
having a heating value of less than 385 
Btu. per cu. ft. Hence, producer gas or 
even blue gas could not. be used. Nor 
was the use of carburetted water gas 
indicated because the coke oven gas 
was desired for peak load purposes; 
and if a carburetted water gas machine 
had to be installed, it might as well 
have been installed and used to di- 
rectly produce a corresponding volume 
of peak load water gas. 

Faced with these conditions, J. A. B. 
Lovett, president of the Milwaukee Sol- 
vay Co., requested the Koppers Co. to 
devise a method for releasing the coke 
oven gas for peak load purposes. The 
method could not require critical ma- 
terials or equipment, and the equip- 
ment was to be such that it would be 
reasonable in cost and could be largely 
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fabricated in the company’s shops and 
erected by the company’s engineers and 
personnel. Furthermore, the necessary 
equipment had to be installed and ready 
to operate by December, 1942. 

It was found upon investigation that 
there was a plentiful supply of so- 
called natural gasoline available in the 
Mid-Continent oil producing areas and 
that the supply of this material would 
be but little affected by any foreseeable 
demands of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. The material was cheap in price 
and could be transported in readily 
available types of tank cars because of 
its low vapor pressure. This latter fac- 
tor also made possible its storage in 
ordinary steel tankage of reasonable 
strength. A number of different grades 
of natural gasoline are available. The 
grading usually is based on Reid vapor 
pressure at 100° F. Two samples of 
natural gasoline investigated had the 
properties shown in Table 1. 

It is apparent that a large percent- 
age of at least two natural gasolines is 


of sufficient volatility to be useful in 
carburetting fuel gas. For this reason, 
natural gasoline was selected as the 
carburant for enriching the substitute 
underfiring fuel. 

With the selection of the carburant, 
there remained only the problem of its 
vaporization and admixture with the 
base gas and the selection of the base 
gas. Producer gas rather than air was 
chosen because its use eliminated any 
possibility of backfiring from the oven 
flues through the gas mains in case 
equipment failure caused an explosive 
mixture to accumulate in the gas mains 
as could happen when using air. 

Investigation also disclosed that the 
carburetted gas must have a low dew- 
point because part of the gas mains 
and branch headers were exposed to 
wind and temperature well below zero 
degrees Fahrenheit. This meant that 
when carburetting producer gas to 800 
Btu. per cu. ft., the heating value se- 
lected, the gas must contain no hydro- 
carbons which would condense out at 
a minimum temperature of at least 
—10° F. But all samples of natural 
gasoline investigated contained appre- 
ciable quantities of hydrocarbons boil- 


TABLE 1 
Sample from Sample from 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Carter Oil Co. 
% by Volume % by Volume 
Butane 36.17 30.65 
Iso-pentane 10.02 17.95 
Pentane 12.42 22.05 
Iso-hexane ge et OE ee: leg. ee 
Hexane 11.33 29.35 | 
Iso-heptane 8.25 Hexane 
Octane and heavier 8.87 and 
Heavier 
Other Properties 
Reid vapor pressure at 100° F. 26 PSI (abs.) 24.5 PSI (abs.) 
Initial boiling point (Not given) 62.6° F. 
% off at 140° F. 70.0 81.5 
90% off By 2 5 eS 
End point sis F. 288° F. 
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ing as high as 400° F. and the cheaper 
orades would vary considerably in com- 
position from shipment to shipment. 
To meet this situation, it was decided 
to combine fractionation with vapori- 
zation and to separate out of the gaso- 
line actually used for enrichment the 
hydrocarbons having boiling points ex- 
ceeding a selected temperature. The 
hydrocarbon residue remaining was 
then to be used as the carburant in 
making carburetted water gas. 

With the foregoing data at hand, the 
design of suitable carburetting equip- 
ment was worked out, shown schemat- 
ically in the flow diagram (Fig. 1). 

The method of operation was quite 
simple. Natural gasoline was unloaded 
from tank cars into the plant storage 
tanks. From there it was picked up by 
a reciprocating pump and forced into 
a constant pressure tank to insure that 
it could be drawn into the metering 
pump under sufficient pressure to pre- 
vent vapor-binding of the metering 


pump with a consequent fluctuation in 
the volume of gasoline delivered by 
the latter. 

The unit had sufficient operating 
flexibility that most any type of gaso- 
line from propane to motor gasoline 
could be used for carburetting the fuel 
gas. The particular operating condi- 
tions, selected for the type of natural 
gasolines used, were such that the gas- 
oline was “cut” between the hexane 
and heptane fractions. The bottoms had 
an initial boiling point of approxi- 
mately 185° F., an end point of ap- 
proximately 430° F., and an API grav- 
ity of approximately 58° F. It made 
an excellent enriching oil for carburet- 
ting water gas. 

The unit was put in operation the 
15th of December and continued in 
operation until April 1 of this year, 
when the need for peak load gas no 
longer existed. The results obtained 
were highly satisfactory and exceeded 
the design calculations. 


4. Two Shell Water Gas Sets in Boston 


D. S. REYNOLDS, vice president and chief 
engineer, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Excerpts from a paper, “The Two- 
Shell Water Gas Sets in Boston.” 


TWO-SHELL machine consists of a 

standard generator and a gasifier, 
which combines the functions of the 
carburetter and superheater in a single 
shell. The carburetter is the lower por- 
tion of this shell, and the superheater 
is the upper. The machines are con- 
structed with back-run and for gas oil 
operation, but provision is made for 
future heavy oil equipment. 

The gasifier is 11 ft. in diameter by 
50 ft. high, its lower end is supported 
by a foundation at ground level and 
the upper end is fitted with the gas 
take-off tee and stack-valve. 

The generator is 12 ft. in diameter 
and is fitted with an A. B. C. mechan- 
ical grate. It is placed at such a height 
that clinker can be dumped into a truck 


on the ground floor below. 


For a distance of 8 ft. above the 
grate the generators are lined with car- 
borundum brick. Individual turbo- 
blowers, rated at 36,000 cfm. at 84 in. 
of water column, are installed in a gal- 
lery at the level of the clinker floor. 
The exhaust from the turbines is con- 
nected into an accumulator and the ex- 
haust steam is used in the sets. An oil- 
operated regulator is provided. In the 
upper part of the gallery at the operat- 
ing floor level, model “U,” 10 port con- 
trols are placed, in pairs, facing each 
other, and the rooms in which they are 
located are partitioned off from the 
main building by steel and glass par- 
titions. Each control is equipped with 
selectors, and automatic shut-down 
mechanism is provided. Gauge boards 
are installed over each control, each 
fitted with two pyrometers, steam me- 
ter, air meter, electric clock, grate tim- 


ing mechanism, low pressure steam 
gauge, hydraulic pressure gauge and 
two oil gauges. 

From the top of the generator a fire- 
brick lined pipe extends to a dust 
pocket. From the side of this pipe a 
connection of the same size and con- 
struction is made to the down-comer 
which connects to the bottom of the 
gasifier. 

The checker brick in the lower part 
of the gasifier is supported in the usual 
way. Above the level of the checkers, 
a relieving arch is sprung to carry the 
checker bricks in the upper or super- 
heater section. 

The secondary air blast is introduced 
at the bottom of the gasifier and the 
tertiary blast is supplied by two inlets, 
diametrically opposite to each other, 
and located in the space between the 
relieving arch and the top of the lower 
checkers. 

Two oil sprays, 180° apart, are also 
introduced into this space, somewhat 
lower down than the air inlets. 

A double inlet wash box with a con- 
ical bottom is placed on the level of 
the operating floor. The gas take-off 
from the top of the gasifier connects to 
one inlet and the backrun pipe runs 
from the other to the bottom of the 
generator. 

The uprun and backrun dip pipes 
are provided with a submerged type 
valve, so constructed that when the 
backrun valve is closed the uprun 
valve is open, or vice versa. The hy- 
draulic cylinder also operates a safety 
block to prevent the hydraulic water 
from reaching the generator blast valve 
cylinder when the backrun valve is 
open. The generator blast valve also 
operates a safety block to prevent the 
wash box valves from reversing when 
the generator blast valve is open. 

Steam is admitted to the gas take-off 
pipe at the top of the gasifier for the 
backrun and to the backrun pipe for 
the uprun. A hydraulically operated 
butterfly valve changes the flow from 
one to the other. 

In the pipe leading from the wash- 


TABLE 1. OPERATING RESULTS 


Carburetted Water Gas Analysis 


Make* HS 
Per Set Coke/M Oil/M Tar/M Sp. Grs. 
Month MM cu. ft. b. Gals. Gals. CO2 Ills. Os co CH, H» No Btu.t Gr. 100 
1942 
TEATS LT AA AOE ALD 6612 33.2 3.51 1.1 2.9 7.9 05 30.9 8.2 39.1 109 5i1i1 67 48 
oi caticgecakeSxendeteste oredr 7089 =. 27.2 3.47 1.02 3.0 8.2 0.4 31.8 76 388 102 491 68 20 
1943 
January 6836 27.1 3.22 1.00 2.6 8.4 0.4 29.0 66 43.0 10.0 487 .66 ol 
Ce  , EEE MONI See 6866 28.5 2.52 91 3.6 7.6 0.4 33.1 5.7 38.7 109 463 .66 48 
i stkihicicencinchiniccoatbopnteantncsosie 6932 29.6 2.53 87 3.4 7.9 0.4 33.7 5.8 38.1 11.1 460 .66 ol 
Typical backrun analysis........... 2.5 1.0 Oz Z@Ss 5.0 66.1 2.7 


*Includes charging time—dumping ash. 
+#Due to the fact that the major portion of the gas distributed is coke oven gas, when producer gas dilution is eliminated, 


keep the value of the mixed gases at 528 Btu. per cu, ft. 


the water gas Btu. is varied to 
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FIG. 1. Assembly of two-shell water gas set. 


box to the collecting main is located a 
check valve which closes when the 
stack valve opens, or vice versa. 

Over each generator is a 75-ton fuel 
bin which is filled by a belt conveyor 
system supplied by the existing double 
skip hoist which takes coke from a 
track hopper. A shaker type screen is 
included in the coke handling system. 

There are two electrically driven 
traveling weigh larries, of four-ton ca- 


pacity, for receiving coke from the 
bins and charging it into the gener- 
ators. 

The building is of steel frame closed 
in with corrugated transite and with 
steel sash glazed with wire glass. The 
roof is of concrete with a smooth fin- 
ish; no roofing material is used. 

The assembly is shown in Fig. 1. 
Operating results are given in Table 


No. l. 


California Butadiene Plant in Operation 


Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, was placed in partial opera- 
tion during the week of June 14 when 
the first two units of the 10-unit plant 
began the production of butadiene, 
which will be combined with styrene 
to form Buna-S rubber at the com- 
bined rubber plant recently completed 
in the Los Angeles area. It is expected 
that the remaining eight generating 
units will be placed in production in 
the near future and that the plant will 


an new butadiene plant of the 


be operating to capacity by the end of 
August, according to an announcement 
by H. L. Masser, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, who is in charge 
of the construction and operation of 
the plant. 

The Southern California plant, 
which has been under adaptation and 
reconstruction during the past twelve 
months, is the only butadiene producer 
operated by a gas utility. The plant 
ranks with the largest of its kind and 
is the first big producer on the Pacific 


Coast. The plant was constructed un- 
der the direction of the Defense Plant 
Corp. and the Rubber Reserve Co. as 
a part of the national synthetic rubber 
program. 

Commenting on the completion of 
the construction work at the plant, Mr. 
Masser said: 


“Initial steps looking toward the devel- 
opment of this project were taken in 
April, 1942, when technical engineers rep- 
resenting the Rubber Reserve Co. made a 
nation-wide survey of locations and plants 
potentially suitable for the production of 
butadiene and synthetic rubber. Finding 
that the Southern California Gas Co. had 
many of the facilities required for buta- 
diene manufacture with a minimum use 
of new critical materials, government 
agencies entered into contracts with the 
Southern California Gas Co. for the nec- 
essary construction work and operation of 
the completed plant. 

“The existing equipment represents a 
value of approximately $6,250,000, and an 
additional $5,750,000 was required for new 
facilities and to build an absorption plant 
for the extraction of the crude butadiene 


produced.” 

J. G. Rollow is supervising engineer 
of the butadiene project, with W. W. 
Gaulka as his assistant. Guy Corfield 
is in charge of technical and chemical 
control problems and research. Grove 
Lawrence is in charge of operation and 
maintenance of gas manufacturing and 
compressor plants, and M. J. Cereg- 
hino is superintendent of butadiene gas 
production. K. G. Steinbeck will super- 
vise the compressor, absorption, and 
dehydration plants. 

The July issue of GAS will present 
an article prepared by Mr. Masser 
which will describe fully the construc- 


tion and operation of the plant. 
e x 


H. L. Farrar Named Trustee 
Of Technology Institute 


L. FARRAR, president of Coast 

Counties Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, has been named to the board 
of trustees of the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology at Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Announcement of his election was 
made by Harold Vagtborg, director of 
the Gas Institute, following a meeting 
of the board on May 27. 

Mr. Farrar is the only new member 
of the board of trustees. He replaces 
A. R. Bailey, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Farrar at the Coast Counties Co., who 
is now in the armed forces. 

All officers of the Institute of Gas 
Technology were re-elected at the meet- 
ing. They include: Frank C. Smith, 
president of the Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., chairman; Henry T. Heald, 
president of Illinois Tech, president; 
Mr. Vagtborg, director; Robert B. 
Harper, vice president of the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., secretary; and 
Raymond J. Spaeth, treasurer of IIli- 
nois Tech, treasurer. 
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Pipe after 18 years’ service. Pipe was Length of pipe being put through blast 
painted, wrapped and again painted. "furnace to loosen coated wrapping. 


After its trial by fire, the pipe exterior 
“then undergoes a scraping operation. 


Reconditioned Pipe Will Serve Again 


Photographs by 


RUTH CANADY 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 


S AN aid to the war effort, the 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Okla- 
lahoma City, has perfected a method 
of reconitioning used pipe. This un- 
earthed pipe, which has already seen 
many years of service, is then ready to 
again carry the flow of natural gas to 
where it is most needed—in the homes 
and war plants of the nation. The story 
of salvaging this still useful pipe is 
told by the accompanying pictures. 


m Typical areas of pitted pipe. Corrosion 
= must be repaired to make pipe usable. 


Pitted pipe is made serviceable by Next step in the process is beveling 
® spot welding. (Welding job completed.) “the ends in preparation for welding. 
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Spot welding pitted surface of pipe to 
®stop leakage and strengthen pipe wall. 


The fully cleaned pipe stacked in tht 
"yard is now ready for service again 


GUM PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


For Gas Appliances 


By F. E. VANDAVEER and MILTON ZARE 


American Gas Association Testing Laboratories 


NTERFERENCE with the perform- 

ance of gas appliances due to pilot 
outages, resulting from gum-forming 
constituents in manufactured gases has 
been recognized for many years. Al- 
though ways and means for correction 
of this difficulty has been discussed on 
many occasions by various American 
Gas Association groups, first official 
action was taken by our approval re- 
quirements committee at its Oct. 6, 
1939, meeting. 

The approval requirements commit- 
tee later authorized a comprehensive 
investigation of this problem. The 
American Gas Association Testing Lab- 
oratories were instructed: 

1. To determine the need for gum 
protective devices for use with con- 
stant burning pilots and possibility of 
making them mandatory on domestic 
gas appliances for manufactured gas. 

2. To investigate ability of contem- 
porary devices to accomplish this func- 
tion, and 

3. To prepare requirements and 
methods of test to determine acceptable 
devices with a view toward adoption of 
appropriate listing standards incorpo- 
rating them. 

Research funds were provided in the 
spring of 1942 and experimental work 
was started soon thereafter. This proj- 
ect is now nearly completed. Data ob- 
tained to date are herein summarized. 


Causes of Clogging 


It has been authoritatively demon- 
strated that pilot clogging and outages 
in great numbers have been caused by 
vapor-phase gum in addition to dust, 
dirt, grease, sulfur and rust. Gum is 
the product of polymerization of gas- 
eous constituents of manufactured gases 
which takes place in the storage and 
distribution system. Such gum-forming 
constituents have always been present 
in manufactured gases. However, they 
were not recognized as a major prob- 
lem until automatic ignition and con- 
trol devices, employing small gas ways 
in needle valve pilots, became popular 
on domestic gas appliances. These 
small gas ways afforded a ready loca- 
tion for deposition of gum particles. 

From an examination of hundreds 
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of clogged needle valve pilots obtained 
from installations in the field, previous 
investigators have found that vapor- 
phase gum was a contributory cause of 
86.8% of such stoppages and the pri- 
mary cause of 86.0%. By chemical 
analyses and subsequent synthesis they 
discovered that the deposits encoun- 
tered resulted from polymerization and 
oxidation of various compounds in fuel 
gases, principally unsaturated hydro- 
carbons generally designated as illumi- 
nants. This process was no doubt ac- 
celerated by oxides of nitrogen in the 
presence of oxygen, both of which are 
present in manufactured gases leaving 
the source of generation. 


In preliminary phases of our inves- 
tigation, necessity of having unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons, oxides of nitrogen 
and oxygen present in order to form 
vapor-phase gum was rather strikingly 
verified. Our manufactured test gas is 
produced by reforming natural gas. 
While it closely duplicates chemically 
coke oven gas, it contains relatively 
small amounts of illuminants, no ox- 
ides of nitrogen, and practically no 
oxygen. Addition of nitric oxide did 
not produce gum. Introduction of bu- 
tadiene and nitric oxide produced 
traces of gum but too small an amount 
for our purpose Adding oxygen as well 
as butadiene and nitric oxide gave co- 
pious quantities of vapor-phase gum. 
By varying the concentration of nitric 
oxide, gum particles causing clogging 
rates of needle valve pilots equal to or 
exceeding those reported from field ex- 
perience were obtained. 


THIS STUDY of gum protective devices by 
Dr. Vandaveer and Mr. Zare was presented as 
a paper before the American Gas Association 
Technical Section Joint Production and Chem- 
ical Committee Conference held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City on May 24 
and 25. It would appear that this approach to 
the problem, and the general considerations 
presented, should apply also to the develop- 
ment of protective devices for pilots operat- 
ing on any type of fuel gas that might carry 
impurities tending to plug small opening. Dr. 
Vandaveer is assistant director and Mr. Zare 
is research engineer at the Laboratories.— 
(Abstract by GAS.) 


Since it has been shown that forma- 
tion of vapor-phase gum necessitates 
the presence of unsaturated hydrocar- 


_bons, oxides of nitrogen, and oxygen 


and a certain aging period for growth 
of particles, the problem of eliminat- 
ing gum difficulties resolves into two 
possibilities: (1) removal of one or 
more gum-forming constituents at the 
manufacturing plant, or (2) removal 
of gum particles at the appliance be- 
for@ they enter a pilot or point of re- 
stricted flow where they will be depos- 
ited. It would appear to be desirable 
to supplement plant control with aux- 
iliary gum protective devices at the 
appliances, if complete freedom from 
pilot outages is desired. 


Devices Investigated 


In order to determine whether con- 
temporary devices effectively remove 
gum and how long they will continue 
to do so, new samples of every known 
device were investigated. A number of 
units which had been in service from 
one to six years were also obtained. A 
brief description of the new units is 
presented in Table 1. They are shown 
connected to a gas manifold and pilots 
in Fig. 1. Products of eight different 
manufacturers are represented. Four- 
teen of the 17 units received were spe- 
cifically designed to filter gum. The 
remaining three were designed primar- 
ily to remove dust particles and were 
included in this study for comparative 
purposes. The 21 used gum filters, 
which had provided satisfactory serv- 
ice on consumers’ appliances of from 
one to six years represented a wide 
range of capacities and application to 
all types of domestic gas appliances. 


Briefly, the test procedure followed 
and apparatus employed in studying 
performance of these devices was es- 
sentially similar to that described by 
J. A. Perry. Our apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 2. Butadiene, nitric oxide, and 
oxygen are added in measured volumes 
to the Laboratories’ manufactured test 
gas from the glass siphon bottles shown 
in the rear. This resulting mixture is 
then aged in the 40 cu. ft. tower shown 
on the left for approximately two hours 
to permit gum formation and then 
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passed through the filters located on 
the test manifold shown in final form 
in Fig. 1. 

By adjusting the amount and con- 
centration of nitric oxide added, it was 
possible to control the clogging rate of 
Rutz lighters and number of gum par- 
ticles at the outlet of the aging tower. 
At the highest rate of gum generation 
it was possible to completely close Rutz 
lighters in about 20 minutes time. Al- 
most any slower rate of stoppage could 
be secured by proper manipulation. 
For continuous testing of filters, a rate 
of clogging of needle valve pilot with- 
in one-half to two hours was employed. 
This may be compared with the most 
extreme instance of stoppage reported 
in the field of four hours. To attain 
this fast rate of gum formation an age- 
ing period of about 2.2 hours was em- 
ployed using a mixture of our manu- 
factured gas to which approximately 
1.2% (of total volume of gas) buta- 
diene, 0.6-0.8% oxygen, and 80-120 
grams of nitric oxide per million cu. 


ft. had been added. 


Tests for Gum 


Tests, conducted to determine the 
amount of gum present in the gas 
passed through the gum filters, were 
made in several ways. The one used 
for control purposes and a most prac- 
tical method was to pass gas from the 
outlet of the aging tower through an 
unprotected needle valve and then to 
burn it at a pilot port. The time re- 
quired to completely clog the valve, as 
shown by extinguishment of the pilot 
flame, gave a direct indication of the 
amount of gum in the gas. Deposits on 
the valve needle were inspected by em- 
ploying a microscope. These deposits 
were soluble in dilute alkali and de- 
composed violently on heating. 

Another method of gum determina- 
tion made use of the Tyndall beam 
tester loaned by the United Gas Im- 
provement Co. This instrument (shown 
in Fig. 1) permitted visual inspection 
of gum particles in the gas stream, as 
well as determination of their number 
and size. Gas from the aging tower 
could be passed through a specially 
designed black-body cell into which a 
thin beam of intense light from an are 
lamp was admitted. If particles of gum 
were present, their diffraction of the 
light would be visible to the eye in the 
same manner as dust particles appear 
to dance in a ray of sunlight. 

A small microscope having a mag- 
nification of 100 was used with the 
Tyndall beam tester for the purpose of 
counting the number of particles in a 
given area. Size of gum particles from 
approximately 0.5 (0.0000195 in.) to 
1.5 microns (0.0000585 in.) diameters 
were estimated. Smaller particles could 
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be seen but they could not be evaluated 
with our equipment. 
The minute size of vapor-phase gum 


These dimensions become more sig- 
nificant when compared to the small 
openings of gasways in automatic pi- 


particles permits them to remain dis- 
persed and suspended in a gas. As 
is well known, they can be carried 
throughout an entire distribution sys- 
tem. Smallest particles reported as ob- 
served with an ultra-microscope are 0.1 
micron (0.0000039 in.); the largest 
that will remain suspended in gas are 
1.5 microns (0.0000585 in.) diameter. 
The average is estimated as 0.26 mi- 


crons (0.00001 in.). 


lots and needle valves. Assuming the 
opening around a needle adjustment 
passing 0.2 cu. ft. of gas an hour to be 
truly concentric, its width has been cal- 
culated as 0.00028 in. Where these nee- 
dles are off-center, their openings may 
vary from zero to 0.00056 in. It is pos- 
sible therefore that a portion of the 
needle valve opening is no wider than 
the diameter of some of the gum par- 


TABLE 1 
Description of devices designed to prevent stoppage of small gasways 
in pilot valves, thermostats, and other gas appliance accessories from 
vapor-phase gum or dust as employed in this investigation. 
Manufacturer’s 
Manufac- Capacity 
turer Filter Filtering Media Cu. ft./Hr. REMARKS 
1 A_ Specially prepared 0.75 (1) Designed mainly for range top 
mineral wool burner pilots 
B ” 10.0 (2) For refrigerators, water heaters, 
etc. 
. ~& aa 0.75 (1) 
D oy 7.0 (2) 
E . 10.0 (2) 
a F rs 0.75 (1) 
4 G s 0.75 (1) 
H my 5.0 (2) 
| Sa Wool felt 50.0 For dust protection, individual 
appliances 
J “5 160.0 For dust protection, house lines 
6 K Commercial 
glass wool (1) 
7 L- Wool felt For dust protection, refrigerators 
8 Ma _ E.R. wool felt Dependson For range pilots, water heaters, 
filter and thin fixed orifice _ refrigerators 
plate orifice 
ee: ve = For range pilots, water heaters, 
refrigerators 
c Thin plate orifice ri To replace pilot tips 
d = 28 To replace pilot tips 
” = ry To replace needle in Rutz lighters 
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FIG. 1. Test manifold for gum protective devices showing various types studied 
and Tyndall beam apparatus. 
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ticles, whereas the largest opening is 
only approximately 10 times greater 
than the diameter of the largest par- 
ticles. It is to be expected therefore 
that gum particles would lodge in these 
small openings and ultimately close 
them completely. 


Having established the fact that gas 
containing gum in controlled quanti- 
ties and of a given particle size and 
number could be generated continu- 
ously, that the test could be accelerated 
to permit a reasonable time for com- 
plete closure of small filters under 
conditions similar to those existing in 
service, and that the results of filter 
tests would be directly applicable to 
field conditions regardless of chemical 
composition of the gum, life tests to 
determine the effectiveness of the vari- 
ous gum protective devices for remov- 
ing gum were undertaken. 


Filters Installed 


All filters were installed on the test 
manifold with needle valve pilot at- 
tached at their outlets as shown in Fig. 
1. Some contained fixed orifices and 
therefore did not employ a needle 
valve. After adjusting the gas rate on 
each pilot to 0.25 cu. ft. per hour, gas 
containing a known nitric oxide con- 
centration and having a clogging rate 
of one-half to two hours average 1.2 
hours for unprotected Rutz lighters was 
supplied. All pilots were then oper- 
ated continuously for several months 
until gum deposits completely closed 
their. attached needle valves or each 
device itself became clogged. In this 
manner, life-service expectancy of each 
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FIG. 2 


Apparatus for adding 
gum -forming constitu- 
ents (butadiene, nitric 
oxide, and oxygen) to 
manufactured gas sup- 
plied to 40 cu. ft. aging 
tower (at left), where 
gum is formed. Gas con- 
taining gum is passed 
through gum protective 


devices on manifold. 


unit was determined. In addition, pe- 
riodic determinations of pressure drop 
through each unit were made for the 
purpose of measuring their reduced 
filtering capacities. A second method 
of test employed to determine effec- 
tiveness of gum protective devices at 
periodic intervals was also conducted. 
Samples of gas taken from the outlets 


of each filter on the test manifold were 
observed in the Tyndall beam tester. 
Where gum particles were visible, it 
was apparent that they were not being 
removed and would ultimately cause 
closure of the pilot. 

Results obtained to date are graph- 
ically summarized in Fig. 3. It will be 
readily apparent that there is a wide 
variation in the degree of protection 
afforded by these various units. Filters 
A, C, F and G have the longest effec- 
tiveness, providing protection for a pe- 
riod corresponding to 1031 Rutz lighter 
stoppages; filter K, 200 Rutz lighter 
outages; and type M devices, 60 stop- 
pages. Filters I, J and L permitted pi- 
lots to become clogged in the same 
time as the unprotected control pilot 
and therefore did not remove gum. As 
this last group was designed primarily 
for dust particle removal, their failure 
to remove gum is not an accurate meas- 
ure of their usefulness to remove large 
entrained dust particles. Tests on fil- 
ters B, D, E and H, which are designed 
for larger gas flows, have not yet been 
completed and therefore are not in- 
cluded in Fig. 3. 

Obviously, the most satisfactory pi- 
lot protective device for eliminating 
service difficulties from vapor-phase 
gum would be one which would pre- 
vent gum particles from passing 
through it or from being retained in 
small gasways, and yet continue to 
function without an appreciable de- 
crease in its effectiveness for an indef- 
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FIG. 3. Comparison of effectiveness of various gum protective devices to prevent pilot 
outage with an unprotected Rutz pilot operating on the same gas. 
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inite length of time. Closest approach 
to this ideal is attained by filters A, C, 
F and G. It is interesting to note that 
these units are practically identical in 
construction and contain the same spe- 
cially treated mineral wool filtering 
material. In all probability, the mesh 
formed by the fibers are so fine, the 
diameter of certain fibers are so small, 
and the fitting of parts so accurate that 
nearly all gum particles which would 
otherwise be deposited are prevented 
from passing through the filter. 


No Gum on Needle Valves 


This theory is supported by the fact 
that no gum particles were found on 
needle valves, even after the units them- 
selves had become closed with gum. 
Exterior and interior views of units of 
this type are shown in Fig. 4. The de- 
vice shown was taken apart after it had 
been clogged in a period correspond- 
ing to 1031 Rutz lighter outages. It 
may be seen from the color and texture 
of the filtering material that there is 
an abundance of gum at the inlet 
(right) end. This dark color extends 
a short distance into the mineral wool, 
although the outlet and (left) has not 
changed in color. This further indi- 
cates that no gum has passed through 
the device. 

Another type of design is represented 
by filter K. In this filter long strands 
of commercial glass wool fibers, 
wrapped around a spring coil, are used 
as the filtering medium, its density be- 
ing subject to manual adjustment. For 
example, two units as secured from the 
manufacturer had different gas flows; 
one was adjusted for 1.2 cu. ft. per 
hour, the other 0.8 cu. ft. per hour at 
0.5 in. water column pressure drop. As 
indicated by the uneven gum deposits 
on the glass wool coil, this construc- 
tion does not provide uniform distri- 
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FIG. 5. Showing decreased gas flow resulting from saturating filter C with vapor 
phase gum particles. 


bution of the filtering material. Gum 
deposits were also formed at the ellip- 
tical opening of the B valve, as well as 
at the pilot tip provided, thus indicat- 
ing that all gum particles were not col- 
lected by the filtering material. Data 
included in Fig. 3 were obtained with 
the 0.8 cu. ft. unit. 


Filters I, J and L, designed for dust 
removal, were not found satisfactory 
as gum filtering agents (see Fig. 3). 
As pilot stoppages occurred at the same 
rate as unprotected pilots, it is evident 
that the formed wool felt pads were 
not effective. Operating on an entirely 
different principle, the devices desig- 
nated as type M are intended to min- 
imize surfaces on which gum particles 
may be deposited and to maintain as 
large a passageway for pilot gas as 


FIG. 4. Typical construction of pilot filters A, C, F and G showing condition of interior after 
complete clogging with vapor-phase gum. Thin dark area on inlet (right) is gum deposit. 
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possible. Thin stainless steel plate fixed 
orifices are used. They are designed for 
use as pilot burner tips as well as ori- 
fice restrictors. 

When subjected to gas containing 
gum similar results were obtained with 
both types of installations. As shown 
in Fig. 3, they withstood the equivalent 
of 60 outages of unprotected Rutz 
lighters before becoming completely 
closed. These devices designated as 
Ma and Mb in Fig. 3 incorporate B 
valves. Although instructions received 
with them specify that the B valves be 
employed for servicing purposes only, 
it is possible that they may be used for 
adjustment of the gas rate and, there- 
fore, tests were conducted with these 
valves both open and partially closed. 
With the B valve line partially closed, 
stoppage occurred at the elliptical open- 
ing between plug and barrel, whereas 
it occurred at the orifice when valve 
was not used. It is interesting to note 
that complete stoppage with gum oc- 
curred in the same time, with or with- 
out partial closing of B valve. 


Pressure Drop Taken 


Pressure drop determinations were 
made before tests were started on each 
unit and periodically thereafter during 
the course of the tests to obtain an in- 
dication of clogging of the filter and 
its remaining filtering capacity. Data 
obtained with filter C, which is pre- 
sented graphically in Fig. 5, is also 
typical for filters A, F and G. For ex- 
ample, with a pressure drop between 
inlet and outlet of the device of 0.5 in. 
water column the gas flow was 0.8 cu. 
ft. per hour on the new filter, 0.73 cu. 
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pairing all leaks and breaks in mains with SKINNER-SEAL pipe repairs. 


The government recognizes the immense importance of this service. Under present conditions, 
however, it will help us if you will check over your summer clamping program early, and let 
us know what sizes you expect to order. This will aid us in the buying of raw materials 


under our CMP allotment and enable us to maintain reasonably prompt deliveries. 


You see, most of our machines are working three shifts, seven days a week, on ordnance 
and other war material, and we have to plan production 
of our own line well ahead. Remember, when you use a 


clamp, you save a length of pipe. 


I. SPITE of the scarcity of new pipe, you can maintain uninterrupted distribution by re- — 


M. B. SKINNER ¢ 
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SKINNER -SEAL BELL JOINT CLAMPS. 
For clamping belli and spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gasket is completely 
sealed. Adjustable. 3/4” boits. Sizes 3” 
to 48”. Pages 4 to 7, Catalog No. 41. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 
OUR No. 41 
CATALOG 

WE’LL GLADLY 

RUSH ONE TO YOU 

BY RETURN MAIL. 


END, INDIAN 
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FIG. 6. Illustrating reduction in capacity of filters A, C, F and G with increase in 
number of unprotected pilot outages. 


ft. after 80 cycles (1 cycle equals 1 
closure of unprotected Rutz pilot), 
0.52 cu. ft. after 480 cycles, and only 
0.1 cu. ft. after 1031 cycles, causing 
complete stoppage. 

The average gas flow expressed in 
percentage of initial capacity of filters 
A, C, F and G were practically identi- 
cal. They were calculated and plotted 
against the corresponding number of 
times a Rutz lighter would become 
clogged in the same period of use as 
shown in Fig. 6. This curve might also 
be considered as representing the life- 
service expectancy of this type of filter 
as compared to an unprotected Rutz 
lighter. If, for example, a Rutz lighter 
is clogged in actual service, approxi- 
mately once every five days, then these 
filters should provide more than 14 
years of protection. Assuming extreme 
conditions in the field, these filters 
should provide protection to a con- 
stantly burning pilot for 172 days. 


To indicate how satsisfactory filters 
of the type represented by A, C, F and 
G performed in service, pressure drop 
capacity measurements were made on 
10 devices of pilot size that had been 
providing satisfactory performance for 
periods of one to six years. Capacity 
of each unit when new was not avail- 
able, therefore the degree of closure 
could not be plotted. The least capac- 
ity with 0.5 in. pressure drop of three 
filters in service more than five years 
was 0.36 cu. ft. per hour, three to four 
years, 0.48 cu. ft., and less than two 
years, 0.62 cu. ft. per hour. Rough es- 
timates of the ratio of decreased capac- 
ity indicated that half the capacity of 
the filter was rendered non-effective in 
approximately 674 years. 
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Summarizing, it appears that: 

1. There is need for gum protective 
devices for automatic pilots operating 
on manufactured gas. 

2. Contemporary devices are avail- 
able which will satisfactorily remove 
gum for many years without need for 
servicing. 

3. Requirements and methods of test 
which will insure acceptable gum pro- 
tective devices can readily be formu- 
lated. 

4. Incorporation of such _ require- 
ments in standards covering gas appli- 
ances and accessories and their early 
application now seems highly desir- 


able. 


West Cement Gas Field Now 
Producing 50% of Allowable 


The first results of tests following the shut- 
ting down of wells in the West Cement gas 
field in Caddo County, Okla., has resulted in 
the issuance of a temporary order by the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission restrict- 
ing the gas wells to production of 50% of 
their allowables based on production for the 
last 15 days of April. The commission is to 
hold further meetings to determine if other 
steps should be taken, based upon results ob- 
served in the 14-day shut-down. (GAS, May, 
1943, page 72.) 

The shut-in tests were made by engineers 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines aided by Elmer 
Capshaw, newly appointed engineer of the oil 
and gas conservation department of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission. The shut-in 
was recommended by Walker T. Pound, con- 
servation officer of the commission. 


Million Man Hours Spent 
Filling Government Forms | 


According to a recent report filed by the 
Mid-West Utilities Commissioners Commit- 
tee, almost a million man-hours were spent 
by 58 utilities in six states during the first 


eight months of 1942 compiling special re- 
ports for the various governmental regulatory 
bodies. A. B. Hill, chairman of the Arkansas 
Utilities Commission, headed the special sur- 
vey committee. 

The report is the result of a man-power 
survey by 58 major utility companies in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and part of Texas. It states that 58 utilities 
consumed 731,766 man-hours and spent $5,- 
033,712 in making routine original cost study 
reports for the Federal Power Commission. 
An additional 112,039 man-hours were re- 
quired to compile other FPC reports during 
the same eight-month period. Reports for 
state and municipal regulatory bodies re- 
quired 25,722 man-hours. The WPB required 
10,516; Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, 19,493; War Department, 1132; and 
other federal agencies, 7353. 
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New Underground Crossing 
For Southern Counties 


The War Production Board has authorized 
Southern Counties Gas Co. to proceed with 
a new underground crossing for its 12-in. 
Ventura transmission pipeline at Sespe Creek 
near Fillmore, Calif. This new underground 
crossing was deemed necessary when the line, 
one of the three which brings gas supplies to 
Los Angeles, was endangered by flood waters 
in the severe January storms. The pipe has 
been temporarily strung across the highway 
bridge which supports a transmission line of 
Southern California Gas Co. 

The project, cost of which is estimated to 
be $11,000, is to include the installation of 
approximately 2000 ft. of 10-in. heavy side- 
wall piping below the stream channel. The 
line will be tied-in with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. line on each side of the cross- 
ing, permitting the maintenance of supply 
through both lines in case the overhead por- 
tion of the Southern California Gas line is 


destroyed. 
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SEC Approves Laclede Gas 
Recapitalization Plan 


The plan for recapitalization of the Lac- 
lede Gas Light Co. of St. Louis, a subsidiary 
of Ogden Corp., has been accepted and ap- 
proved by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as presented by the Ogden Corp. 

According to the plan, Ogden proposes to 
dispose of all its subsidiary companies which 
are registered holding companies or public 
utility companies, provided such investments 
shall not be affected by the sale of securities 
prior to the recapitalization of such com- 
panies in compliance with specific clauses of 
the Holding Company Act. The proposal is 
that the Laclede Power & Light and Laclede 
Gas Light Co. would sell for $8,600,000 the 
electric properties operated by the Laclede 
Power & Light Co. to Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri. Then the Laclede Gas Light Co. 
would recapitalize and simplify its corporate 


structure. 
e a 


Over One Million War 
Housing Units Constructed 


More than 1,100,000 new housing units for 
occupancy by essential war workers have 
been placed under construction since the 
start of the defense program in July, 1940, 
National Housing Administrator John B. 
Blandford, Jr., announced on June 5. 

A total of 813,000 accommodations had 
been completed by the end of April, and 
309,400 additional units were in the process 
of construction. During the first four months 
of this year some 180,000 units were com- 
pleted and 186,000 others started. 
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Keeping Gas Appliances at their War Jobs 


By J. H. COLLINS 


General Superintendent, Gas Department, New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 


ODERN gas conveniences, while 

bringing comfort and pleasure to 
the customer, have materially increased 
the number of service calls answered 
by the utilities. The utilities in their 
desire to give the public a full measure 
of service during the introductory pe- 
riod, when these types of appliances 
were relatively new to our customers, 
bent to their task with all the experi- 
ence, ingenuity and equipment at their 
command. 

Then came Pearl Harbor! 

To effect the transposition from a 
peace-loving country to an efficient war 
machine required the sapping of man- 
power from industry, the converting of 
material into war machines, and the 
utilization of fuel, power, and equip- 
ment to a maximum extent in war-time 
industries. 


Problems Faced 


The utilities took stock of the situa- 
tion. They were faced with many prob- 
lems. Their part in this great drama 
was to furnish fuel to cook and heat in 
homes and camps, and to keep the pro- 
duction wheels turning in industry. The 
following problems had to be faced: 


1. Loss of manpower to armed forces 
and other war industries. 


2. Necessity of conserving equipment 
and material, such as rubber, gasoline, 
metal products, etc. 


3. Inability of plumber and dealer serv- 
ice organizations to meet the service prob- 
lems due to loss of manpower and the 
curtailment of the use of equipment. 


4. Inability of the consumers to pur- 
chase new appliances and, in many in- 
stances, repair parts for those in use, 
thus making it necessary to take every 
precaution to prolong the useful life of 
the appliance. 


5. The necessity of conserving gas fuel 
by the continuous efficient use of this com- 
modity. 


The utilities, in order to operate and 
maintain their system under these con- 
ditions, must of necessity look to the 
consumers to assume much of the care 
of their gas equipment in order to as- 
sist in this war effort, and to materially 
benefit themselves by the saving to be 
derived by a more thorough under- 
standing of the operation and mainte- 
nance of their equipment. 

The modern type of service requests 
may be divided into two classes: 


First: Those because of their nature 
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requiring an investigation by the util- 
ities: 

1. Leaks, either in the main or service 
piping, meter, customer fuel piping, or 
appliances. 

. ’ - 

2. Insufficient gas supply, either a total 
outage or a poor supply caused possibly 
by a stoppage in main, service, or cus- 
tomer fuel piping. 

3. Meter trouble, causing poor supply, 
noise, etc. 

Second: Service calls pertaining to 
the customer’s appliances: 

1. Lighting of pilots on ranges, water 


heaters, space heaters, heating systems, 
or refrigerators. 


2. Trouble with water heaters or other 
appliances caused by defective mechan- 
isms, dirty coils, faulty vent installations, 
fumes from poor combustion, etc. 


3. Requests to clean and regulate space 
heaters and other heating appliances such 
as floor furnaces, unit heaters, or central 
heaters. 


4. Those caused by inadequate house- 
heating or water-heating capacity. 


5. Lack of knowledge in operating ap- 
pliances. 


6. Requests to clean and regulate burn- 
ers on ranges, laundry stoves, etc. 

There are many consumers who had 
always by their own efforts kept their 
appliances operating effectively and 
efficiently. There were others who, be- 
cause of lack of understanding or in- 
terest, had not. 


The problem then would seem to be 
one of education. To instruct consum- 
ers where necessary in the care and use 
of their equipment, including the light- 
ing of pilots, placing equipment in op- 
eration; cleaning burner ports, burner 
throats, and primary air openings on 
burners of gas ranges, space heaters, 
and similar simple appliances; and, 
where possible, air and gas adjustment 
on such equipment. This training may 
be also carried further to educate the 
customer in the cleaning and regula- 
tion of appliances. How may this be 
best accomplished is a question to be 
answered by the individual company 
with its understanding of local prob- 
lems. 


The method used by many of the 
companies in the training of their own 
and plumber and dealer servicemen, 
whereby classes, including both labor- 
atory and theory, are conducted in the 


*Reprinted from an article, ‘““Keep Gas Appliances 
on the Firing Line,’’ published in the Southern 
Cas Association Progress. 


company training school, does not 
readily lend itself as being practical 
due to the number of people to be 
trained, and the accompanying difh- 
culties. 

Let us briefly consider some of the 
methods or combination of methods 
which might prove practical. 


Training Methods 


Four methods of training that might 
be used are: 


(1) Demonstrations before various 
clubs, groups and organizations. This 
training may be conducted by service- 
men, home service girls, or a combina- 
tion of both, giving a lecture and prac- 
tical demonstration, using sample types 
of the more general makes of appli- 
ances, such as a range, space heaters, 
etc. 

The classes may be conducted in the 
meeting room of the individual organ- 
ization, such as in a school where the 
parents’ or mothers’ club assembles, in 
the church where an organization may 
meet, or in the auditorium of the pub- 
lic service company should it be ad- 
vantageous to arrange such club meet- 
ings there. 

It is possibly advantageous to ar- 
range such demonstrations in conjunc- 
tion with the regular meetings of the 
organizations. If this is not practical, 
and special meetings must be held, it 
may be advisable to offer prizes or 
other inducements to increase attend- 
ance. 

Teaching the housewife, rather than 
the husband, will possibly come nearer 
to achieving the purpose on appliances 
such as kitchen ranges. 


(2) Conducting continuous demon- 
strations in the lobby or salesroom of 
the utility office building either by dem- 
onstrations on representative appli- 
ances by servicemen, home service girls 
or salesmen, combined with lecture, or 
by the use of moving pictures, slides, 
etc.; or a combination of both. 

This has the apparent advantage of 
reaching a large number of customers 
visiting the lobby to pay their bills. 
However, unless some form of attrac- 
tion is used to draw their attention to 
the demonstration, this method will not 
achieve its purpose alone. 


(3) House-to-house instruction by 
servicemen, using the customer’s own 
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The gas industry's na- 
tional magazine ad, 
*‘Thanks Mom,’ has 
been selected by the 
Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Advertis- 
ing Council as one of 
50 outstanding adver- 
tisements which has 
helped the cause of civ- 
ilian mobilization. The 
“Thanks Mom” ad ap- 
peared in the Saturday 
Evening Post for March 
20, Life for March 22, 
and Collier’s for March 
27. Immediately follow- 
ing these appearances, 
the Committee on Na- 
tional Advertising and 
the adverising agency, 
McCann -Erickson, Inc., 
were the recipients of 
many congratulatory 
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appliances as a training medium. This 
system would produce the best results 
from the standpoint of educating each 
and every customer on his particular 
appliance. This method, however, in 
large or medium sized properties would 
prove costly and entail calls at homes 
where perhaps such training was not 
necessary. It might also, eventually, 
increase greatly the number of service 
calls on the utility. However, it may 
be possible to carry on such a program 
as a fill-in for the sales force should 
manpower be available. 


(4) Training of consumer by serv- 
iceman at time of answering a service 
request, augmenting this training by 
presenting the consumer with a copy 
of a pamphlet describing the cleaning 
and regulation of burners, the lighting 
of pilots, etc., in as simple terms as 
possible, and illustrating the printed 
matter with as many cuts of represent- 
ative appliances or parts of appliances 
as is practical. 


The serviceman, when presenting the 
pamphlet, explains its purpose, and 
briefly discusses the subject matter, 
partly reading from the book as he 
does so. 


This method has the advantage of 
reaching the customers in need of such 
training, using the regular service 
group in performance of their normal 
duties at a relatively small additional 
cost. 
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The instruction pamphlet idea may 
be effectively used in each of the meth- 
ods described. A combination of meth- 
ods may also be used to advantage. 

Method No. 4 is now being used by 
the New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

A pamphlet, “How to Care for Your 
Appliances,” is distributed by the serv- 
icemen of this company, who instruct 
the customer while answering the serv- 
ice call, present them with the pam- 
phlet, and explain the contents briefly. 

Reference in the pamphlet is made 
to only the simple appliances in gen- 
eral use, as it is believed that it is not 
practical to instruct a customer in the 
care of the more intricate appliances, 
except by personal demonstration, un- 
less a pamphlet of such proportions as 
to cover all types of appliances could 
be compiled. This, we believe, is be- 
yond the scope of this program. 

The response from the public has 
been most gratifying, many expressing 
themselves very enthusiastically as to 
the need for such a booklet. Rechecks 
have proved that the consumers are 
wholeheartedly entering into the spirit 
of such training and are making a sin- 
cere effort to perfect themselves in the 
proper care and use of their appliances. 

It is hoped that this training may 
have a far-reaching and lasting effect, 
and prove of material aid in creating 
in our customers a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of gas—the ace 
of all fuels. 


John Bogan Leaves AGAEM 


to Join Cribben & Sexton 


John E. Bogan, sales promotion and ad. 
vertising director for the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers. 
has joined the firm 
of Cribben & Sexton. 
Co.. Chicago, as gen- 
eral sales manager 
and war contract co- 
ordinator. G. D. Wil- 
kinson, president of 
the manufacturers of 
Universal gas ranges, 
announced Mr. Bo- 
gans’ new appoint- 
ment to his company. 

Mr. Bogan, well- 
known in the appli- 
ance promotion and 
merchandising field, 
first joined AGAEM 
in 1939 as national counsellor and was pro- 
moted in 1940 to sales promotion and adver- 
tising director of that organization. 

The new Cribben & Secton executive is 
the author of the Deferred Delivery Free- 
dom Merchandising Plan now awaiting ap- 
proval by the Treasury in Washington. The 
basis of this plan is to sell war bonds com- 
mitted to the future purchase and delivery 
of durable goods in the post-war period. 
He is also the author of the CP Range 
Portfolio entitled, “Once Upon a _ Time,” 
which won the International Direct Mail 
Advertising Award. Three years ago in 
Hollywood, he publicly-engineered the na- 
tional impetus for the movie and radio 
phrases, “Now You’re Cooking With Gas,” 
and “What’s Cooking.” 
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Gas Institute Reveals Plan 
to Publish New Quarterly 


The first issue of “Gas Technology Re- 
view,’ a quarterly published by the Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology, will appear early 
in July, according to Julian F. Smith, tech- 
nical librarian. Plans for the publication 
of this new bulletin, which will review 
papers from the technical press, were com- 
pleted at a meeting of the board of In- 
stitute trustees held on May 28, when it 
was decided that the magazine should be a 
quarterly for at least its first year. 

The subscription plan is .that member 
companies will receive copies free for the 
first year, while non-members will be charged 
a moderate subscription rate. 

“Gas Technology Review” is to serve as 
a medium of exchange for domestic and 
foreign periodicals on subjects related to 
the gas industry. , 


John E. Bogan 


Servel Employees Receive 
Special Safety Award 


A special award for Distinguished Service 
to Safety was presented to the men and 
women employees of Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., Saturday, June 12, in recognition for 
their remarkable showing in establishing a 
lost-time accident record which was great- 
ly below the average for industries perform- 
ing similar operations during 1942. This 
is not the first award given to Servel em- 
ployees by the National Safety Council, 
who select the winners. 

The award is in the form of a plaque, 
and was presented to Dr. Thomas Dobbins, 
medical and safety director of Servel who 
accepted in on behalf of the employees. 
The presentation was made by Daniel 
Thompson, chief of the radio section, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 
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ERVICE is no longer a necessary 
evil designed to keep the customer 
happy and promote sufficient good 
will to get another sale. Today serv- 
ice becomes the real thing, something 
to hang your hat on. The dealer who 
wants this business will have to sell 
it just as he used to sell his appliances. 
Primarily his service should be one 
of a mechanical nature rather than 
one of trying to sell replacement parts. 
For parts that were normally easy to 
obtain may become difficult to get 
due to shortages and the many changes 
in manufacturing plants necessitated 
by conversion from peace time to war 
production. 
The following suggestions point out 
what should be done: 


1. List your company in the clas- 
sified section of the phone book un- 
der “Gas Appliance Repairs” or 
“Ranges” or both. Take enough 
space to command attention. 


2. Send out a letter to your com- 
plete mailing list advising them of 
this new and efficient repair service. 


3. Set up nominal charges for cer- 
tain types of service; such as, com- 
plete top burner, oven and _ broiler 
adjustment service; refinishing of top 
burners, oven racks, etc. In servicing, 
when at all possible, repair the dam- 
age rather than attempt to replace 
with new parts. This is to conserve 
materials—to “Fix It Up and Make 
it Work.” 


4. Give prompt and efficient serv- 
ice. Don’t fall down on your prom- 
ises. Some little extra service while 
your man is on the job can well af- 
ford to be done. 

5. While he is there, the service- 
man should make a survey of the 
customer's needs for future reference. 
Sell your future services. 

6. Train your men to be tactful 
and diplomatic. 

7. Train your men to be courteous. 

8. Be sure to diagnose the com- 
plaint correctly, explaining the neces- 
sary work to the customer. 

9. While working, keep conver- 
sation at a minimum. 

10. Avoid undesirable discussion 
with customer. Don’t refer to gas 


leaks or make her apprehensive of 
danger of the appliance. 


11. Don’t let your men accept 
gifts or gratuities from customers. 
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Such acceptances breed obligation 
which leads invariably to embarras- 
rassing situations. 


12. Tell your men not to discuss 
unrelated subjects with the customers. 


13. Train your men to make no 
statements that will reflect upon your 
company, your fellow employees or 
your equipment. 


14. Be certain your men are al- 
ways neat appearing. 


15. Be sure the serviceman does 
not enter the house chewing tobacco, 
smoking a pipe or cigarettes, or wear- 
ing hob nailed shoes. 


16. Be careful to instruct him to 
be careful about where his tools are 
laid or placed in the customer’s house 
and not to drop them. Insist that 
your men clean up the kitchen after 
the job is completed. 


17. Before he leaves, the service- 
man should explain to the customer 
what was done so that she is satisfied 
that her request for service has been 
completel handled. 

18. If serviceman must come back 
be sure he makes an appointment. 


19. Be sure he keeps that appoint- 
ment. 

20. If possible, he should phone 
first even though he may have an 
appointment. Maybe the customer 
forgot. It is the customer’s privilege 
to forget, not yours. 


21. He should not cross lawns. 


22. He should use walks leading 
up to the door. 

23. He should knock or ring gent- 
ly. 

24. Before leaving he should ask 
the customer to remind her friends 
of your service. 

25. He should get your repair or- 
der signed by the customer indicating 
that the customer is completely satis- 


fied. 


26. You should encourage serv- 
ice work on a C. O. D. basis in every 
case where there might be the slight- 
est question—in all cases if possible. 


27. When service requests come in, 
ascertain if the customer desires to 
pay the service man. Don’t ask if 
they want you to bill them. That is 
negative selling and might prompt 
them to say, “Yes, send me a bill.” 

28. Train and work hard with your 
service personnel, teaching them good 
service habits, selling habits, and 


Points for the Dealer in Appliance Servicing 


good customer relations and careful! 
workmanship. 


29. Don’t permit service men to 
chew up fittings with pliers or 
wrenches. Teach them to use the 
correct tools for the various parts 
that are to be repaired. 


30. Good tools means good serv- 
ice work. Poor tools produce poor 
work. If work is poor, you cannot 
hope to expect new customers. Be 
careful of the property you are re- 
pairing even though it may be old. 


31. If you are not positive about 
making a repair and do not know 
exactly how to do it, find out. 


32. Write your various suppliers 
for repair information. .They will be 
happy to assist and advise you. Take 
advantage of the services that vari- 
ous manufacturers have to offer. 


33. When a repair bill is paid for 
services rendered, send a thank-you 
card. Make it as personal as you can. 
The card costs only a penny. 


34. Use direct mail campaigns for 
soliciting service. 

35. Make major repair estimates 
free. 

36. If the service work is of a 
major nature, take the appliance to 
your shop and give your customer 
something to use while the appliance 
is in for repair. 

37. Be complimentary to your cus- 
tomers in every instance. While you 
may not have appliances to sell for 
replacements, the service impression 
you leave will pay dividends later 
and help your sales impression. 

38. Be careful that service men 
don’t go on a job with insufficient 
tools or improper equipment. 

39. When a request for service 
comes in over the phone, get as much 
information as you can from the cus- 
tomer with reference to the name of 
the appliance, the type of the appli- 
ance, the serial number, or catalog 
number of the appliance. Save your- 
self time, money, effort and extra 
trips by getting as much of the infor- 
mation as you can over the phone. 

40. During the service call the 
service man should explain any new 
ecnomies that might affect the use 
and operation of the appliance re- 
paired in the customer’s home. 

41. If your local utility is in the 
process of setting up an appliance 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum 1s, 1t 1s not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


You've done your bit t Now do your best! 
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tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
ntutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


repair training school, have all of our 
men attend their classes. Seek their 
guidance and advice when needed. 


42. Keep our repair shop well or- 
ganized and fully equipped to do good 
repair work. 

43. Keep our store appearance 
up. Your customer is impressed by 
the quality of our service, by the way 
you keep house. Slovenly house- 
keeping generally means _ slovenly 
service. Keep your store room and 
parts stock in good order. 


44. Sell the neighborhood service 


idea and remember that you are in 
the business of “Fixing “Em Up and 
Making “Em Work.” 

45. Identify your business as being 
an authorized gas appliance service 
agency. 

46. Use the “before and after” 
idea in window displays to sell your 
repair service. 

47. Before attempting repair, care- 
fully diagnose nature of complaint ac- 
cording to prearranged method. 


48. If you have a home service 
department, follow through with it. 

49. Suggest to your customer that 
she stop in and get up-to-date informa- 
tion on nutrition to help in further 
economizing. 

50. Train your female help to be- 
come conversant on problems _ per- 
taining to food. 

51. Urge all employees to take 
courses in nutrition offered locally 
through Red Cross, civilian defense 
councils, gas companies and other 
agencies. 


WPB Forms Industry Advisory Committee 


The director of industry advisory 
committees of the War Production 
Board on May 17 announced the for- 
mation of a natural gas industry advis- 
ory committee. Edward Falck will sit 
as government presiding officer of the 
new group. Committee members are: 


B. C. Adams, president, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Thomas H. Allen, president, Memphis 
Light, Gas & Water Division, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

F. M. Banks, vice president, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

John W. Batten, vice president, Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit. 

B. R. Bay, president, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Walter C. Beckjord, vice president, Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 
City. 

Paul Kayser, president, El] Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Co., El Paso, Texas. 

EK. V. Kesinger, vice president, Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America, Chicago. 


W. G. Maguire, chairman of the board. 4 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kan. © 
sas City, Mo. 

N. C. McGowen, president, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La. 

James B. Black, president, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph Bowes, president, Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa. 

J. A. Brown, director, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., New York City. 

Frank L. Griffith, vice president, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

D. P. Hartson, vice president, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. C. Joullian, president, Consolidated 
Gas Utliities Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

J. French Robinson, president, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 

E. F. Schmidt, vice president, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

H. Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harry K. Wrench, president, Minneap- 
olis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. P. Rather, president, Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Co. 


School and Gas Officials Discuss Conservation 


OR the purpose of promoting further con- 

servation of fuel and food, officials of South- 
ern California Gas Co. and Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co. met with the cafeteria managers 
of the Los Angeles city schools on May 17 
and 18. The size of the group necessitated 
the holding of two similar meetings on con- 
secutive days. 

Brief talks were given by gas company ofh- 
cials and by Vierling Kersey, superintendent 
of schools. Special guest at both meetings 
was Jessie McQueen, national home service 
director, American Gas Association, who con- 
tributed many helpful suggestions on conser- 
vation. Frank Weiss was master of ceremo- 
nies on both days. 


Demonstrations on the proper way to use 
heavy-duty equipment, to prolong the longev- — 
ity and to conserve fuel and food were con- 
ducted by Cecil Hovelsrud. Feature of the 
meetings was a contest, the purpose of which 
was to have the audience guess the cost of 
fuel used in making a certain product. For 
the contest a meter was installed on one of 
the ranges used in the demonstration, and 
when the product was removed the meter 
was read and the cost computed. A $25 war 
bond was awarded the winner. 

Officials of the two Los Angeles gas com- 
panies also met with 150 home economics 
teachers of the city schools for a demonstra- 
tion of dehydration processes on May 26. 


Pictured at a dinner and demonstration for cafeteria inanagers of Los Angeles city schools: A. F. Bridge, president, American Gas Asso- 

ciation; Jessie McQueen, home service counsellor, AGA; F. S. Wade, president, Southern California and Southern Counties Gas Co.'s; 

Frank Weiss, assistant to vice president, Southern California Gas Co.; Iris H. Albert, superintendent, home -economics, Los Angeles 

schools; W. M. Jacobs, general superintendent of sales, Southern California Gas Co.; Katherine S. Rathbone, home service director, 

Southern Counties Gas Co.; D. C. Myers, special representative, sales department, Southern California Gas Co.; C. H. Potter, general 

commercial manager, Southern Counties Gas Co.; Mercedes Bates, home service supervisor, Southern California Gas Co.; and R. D. 
MacMahon, commercial sales supervisor, Southern California Gas Co. 
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LANS for the formation of an in- 

dustry-wide cooperative educational 
program known as the “Indoor Cli- 
mate Institute” which will acquaint the 
American public with the best equip- 
ment and methods for producing in- 
door comfort in the postwar homes of 
tomorrow have been announced by Paul 
B. Zimmerman, vice president, Airtemp 
Division, Chrysler Corp. The Indoor 
Climate Institute program, which has 
been under consideration by a steering 
committee (see cut) representing all 
divisions of the heating industry for 
several months, will be presented to 
other leading trade associations at the 
earliest meetings of these groups. 

The Indoor Climate Institute pro- 
gram will be educational and promo- 
tional in nature and will not supersede 
any of the operating functions of the 
various trade associations in the heat- 
ing and air conditioning industry. 

When the final organization of the 
Indoor Climate Institute is perfected 
as a non-profit corporation, it will be 
governed by a group made up of indi- 
viduals representing trade associations 
in the fields of boilers, controls, warm 
air heating, oil burning units, gas equip- 
ment, stokers, steel boilers and auxil- 
lary equipment. Additional represent- 
atives at large will serve on the board. 

The Indoor Climate Institute will be 
supported by subscriptions from man- 
ufacturers of heating units and auxil- 
lary equipment in the heating and air 
conditioning industry. 

Promotional and educational plans 
formulated in the headquarters’ office 
will be carried to local organizations 
in the key cities of the country. It is ex- 


Indoor Climate Institute Has National Educational Task 


pected that the local groups will be 
supported by fuel interests, utilities, 
dealers, contractors, jobbers, manufac- 
turers’ agents, and others interested in 
the welfare of the heating industry. 

In answering the question, “Why a 
national cooperative program?” Mr. 
Zimmerman stated that the public is 
somewhat confused by the many gen- 
eral claims made for all types of heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment, 
and it has not yet been sold on good 
heating and air conditioning as a sound 
value. 

By combining its educational and 
promotional efforts, the industry as a 
unit can give the public one single 
strong story without the usual conflict 
of individual advertising. This story 
will be of news interest and will be 
well supported by the press because it 
will permit the publishers to promote 
this great new development without be- 
ing partial to any one interest. 

In presenting an outline of the Indoor 
Climate Institute program, Mr. Zim- 
merman called attention to the success 
of several other national educational 
programs. For example, household re- 
frigeration was not “sold” to the pub- 
lic until the industry finally banded 
together in 1926 to form the Food Pres- 
ervation Council. Adopting the slogan, 
“Below Fifty Degrees Lies Safety,” the 
sroup obtained the help of national 
magazines, the trade press, schools, 
utilities and other institutions in teach- 
ing the American housewife the impor- 
tance of food preservation. Attaining 
a phenomenal success, sales rose from 
less than 300,000 refrigerators in 1926 
to over 3,000,000 in 1940. Sales of ice 


Organization activities of the Indoor Climate Institute are being directed by members of 

the Steering Committee shown above. Front row. left to right: P. B. Zimmerman, Airtemp 

Division, Chrysler Corp., chairman; C. T. Burg. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.: W. J. Grover, 

Surface Combustion Corp.; J. M. McClintock, Illinois Iron & Bolt Co.:; A. T. Atwell, 

Quaker Mfg. Corp. Back row, left to right: C. E. Lewis, Delco Appliance Corp.;: L. N. 

Hunter, National Radiator Co.; C. D. Lyford, Minneapolis-Honeywell; J. R. Scott, Mueller 
Furnace Corp.; and W. H. Knowlton, secretary. 


refrigerators were also greatly im- 
proved during this period. 


Identification Seals: The Indoor Cli- 
mate Institute (I.C.I.) contemplates 
the issuance of identification seals; the 
national organization to present them 
to manufacturers of automatic heating 
and air conditioning equipment meet- 
ing I.C.I. standards; the local organ- 
izations to present them to installing 
dealers and contractors handling work 
in accordance with the best established 
local practice. It is expected that equip- 
ment standards will be established by 
the various associations now doing re- 
search work on problems of this kind 
and that installation standards will be 
set acording to the best local practice, 
to meet all safety codes and ordinances. 


Consulting Service: Local bureaus 
established under the national Indoor 
Climate Institute program will provide 
a consulting service for home owners, 
dealers, contractors, architects, engi- 
neers and builders. The local bureau 
will check plans to see that the heating 
system is to be installed according to 
the best known practice and advise peo- 
ple interested as to necessary changes. 


Local Meetings: Meetings will be 
held in all principal cities to acquaint 
the local trade and building interests 
with the I.C.I. program. These meet- 
ings will be conducted by field special- 
ists employed by the national organi- 
zation and will serve to raise the stand- 
ards of the entire heating industry. 


Educational Work: To interest a 
higher type of personnel in heating 
work in the post-war era, the Indoor 
Climate Institute will cooperate with 
the national asse~ tons in the issu- 
ance of manuals anu .saining courses 
used in the industry. The educational 
director of I. C.I. will also seek to es- 
tablish training courses at colleges, 
universities, night schools, Y. M. C. A. 
schools, and with other educational in- 
stitutions. It is expected that the splen- 
did work now being done at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and at Michigan State 
College can be expanded to many other 
educational institutions. 


Publicity: The national I. C. I. office 
will issue publicity that can be used in 
national magazines, newspapers, and 
by the business press. Local organiza- 
tions will also serve as centers for is- 
suing publicity that will be of -interest 
to the local press. All campaigns will 
be carefully prepared to give the peo- 
ple complete information about im- 
provements that have been made in in- 
door comfort. 
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John Zink manufactures more than FIFTY TYPES of burners for domestic boilers, heat- 
ing boilers, industrial boilers and power boilers. The designs are protected by TWENTY 
United States Letters of Patent. 


18-& AIR SHIELD sy 
\ 


STEEL PLATE 


LSECONDARY AiR DOOR 
HANDLE (FOR ADJUSTING DIRECTION) 


rMIXER BODY 


¥ 


PRIMARY AiR DOOR 
GAS SUPPLY 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN JOHN ZINK BURNERS 


. BI-MIX DIRECTIONAL HEAT BURNER 


e This startling development in burner design places the heat where you 
7 want it—when you want it. 

: e The burner is so adjustable that the operator can turn the burner to place 
. the heat where desired. ; 

. e Will be furnished as a gas burner only or as a combination oil and gas burner. 


r Write for Specifications 


JOHN ZINK COMPAN 


: Tulsa, Oklahoma 


NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES e DETROIT e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Valve Closing 


JAMES LEONARD, engineer, formerly with 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles. Re- 
printed from “The Flow Line,” published by 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. and Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co. 


toward automatic or semi-automatic 
equipment to maintain a uniform oper- 
ation. In designing this kind of oper- 
ating equipment, it is necessary many 
times to “bend over backward” in pro- 
viding safety devices to insure safe 
plant operation. 


aon of today’s plant designing is 


Safety Device 


electrical magnet. The magnet itself is 
mounted in the housing “C.” 

As long as the electric current flows 
through the magnet, the weight arm is 
held in place. When the supply cur- 
rent is interrupted, the magnet is de- 
energized, and the weight arm “D” 
rotates about 15°. This releases the 
weights “B,” which have a free fall of 
about three and one-half feet, as can 
be seen in photo No. 2. The cable “F” 
is drawn tight, and the extended valve 
handle “E” is raised to a horizontal 
position. In this position the valve “A” 


_. View No. 1 
Valve in operating position. 


One unique safety device now being 
used by the Southern Counties Gas Co. 
of California is an electrically ener- 
gized magnetic contactor to operate a 
plug valve closing unit. 


In photo No. 1 the valve is shown in 
operating position. The gas is flowing 
through valve “A” and the extended 
valve handle “E” is in a vertical posi- 
tion. The cable “F” is now slack, and 
at one end it is attached to the extend- 
ed valve handle “E” and at the other 
end it is attached to the weights “B.” 
Weights “B” are hung on the weight 
arm “D.” At the top of the weight arm 
“D” is attached the armature of an 
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View No. 2 
Valve is closed after weight drops. 


is fully closed and the flow of gas is 
stopped. 


The valve remains closed until the © 


station operator has corrected the con- 
dition causing the supply current fail- 
ure. The plant is so arranged that the 
supply current failure can be caused 
by compressor motors becoming over- 
heated, improper gas mixture, a direct 
break in the plant piping, or a short 
circuit break in the protective network 
of the electrical system. 

When the plant is ready for opera- 
tion again, the operator opens valve 
“A” ard lifts the weizhts “B” on the 
hook of weight arm “D.” The plant is 
then in operation. 


Extensions Enable Trencher 
To Cut Wider Ditch 


The illustration shows a Model 120 
Buckeye trencher which has been 
equipped with special rigging, ena- 
bling it to dig a trench ‘60 in. wide by 
7% ft. deep. Normal design of the 
trencher permits it to dig a 30-in. wide 
trench with 111% ft. depth. 


The extended digging width was ob- 
tained by fastening extensions on alter- 
nate buckets. The black arrow points 
to one of the attached extensions. The 
particular job illustrated was contract- 
ed by Pacific Pipe Line Construction 
Co. and involved the laying of a gas 
pipeline in red rock formation near 
San Francisco. 

= @ 


Engine Air Filter, Humidifier 


D. B. Young, Superintendent, J. E. Crosbie. 

Inc., Fittstown, Okla. Submitted in Operating 

Kinks Contest, Natural Gasoline Association 
of America, Tulsa, Okla. 


Air filtering has become a matter of 
growing importance in areas where 
dust storms have been increasing. in 
recent years. In making this filter care 
has been taken to use a box that is 
large enough to handle the air required 
by the engine. This box has two com- 
partments: one is the absorbing or fil- 
tering chamber which is packed loosely 
with shavings, over which water pours; 
the other serves as a scrubber or set- 
tling chamber. 


While a water filter is not as efficient 
as an oil filter, one constructed in this 
way has advantages in a gasoline plant 
because of its low cost, and because of 
the humidifying effect produced. It is 
easily constructed at the plant. Water 
can be supplied by the engine jacket 
water system. It has been found that 
the greatest benefit from this equip- 


ment is derived through increasing the 
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IN CALIFORNIA’S record: 
breaking shipyards the manpower produc: 
tion of skilled hands is multiplied manifold 
by the extensive use of electricity. 

Electric energy.in the hands of each ship- 
yard worker is sufficient to provide com- 
plete electric service for six average six room 
homes. It is equal to the strength of 21, 
horses working steadily eight hours. 

Other war industries are also requiring 
more and more power service. Electric power 
demands have reached new peaks. 

To meet the 1942 peak power demand, 
more than 300,000 horsepower of generat- 


Each Shipyard Worker uses 
ELECTRICITY equal to 
the service needs of SIX 
average six-room homes 


POWER HELPS BUILD SHIPS 


ing capacity was added to our interconnected 
system. 

To speed war work in 1943, additional 
power plants now being rushed to comple- 
tion will add another 300,000 horsepower of 
capacity during this year and that also will 
be fully employed in the all-out war effort. 

To keep California “power-full in produc- 
tion” and to meet the new demands of an 
all-out fighting war is the determination of 
this company’s 12,000 employees. It is their 
pledge to the more than 2100 P. G. and E. 
men and women in the armed forces in all 
parts of the world. 


PGE: 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


a 
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Water Inlet —~ 


SIDE ViEw 


horsepower of the engine as a result of 
increasing the humidity. The same re- 
sults are obtained as when water injec- 


tion is used, except that none of the 
operating problems are encountered 
which come with water injection. 


Gas Engine Speed Indicator 


C. C. Gibson, Gas Tester, and M. C. Blair, 

Boiler Foreman, Phillips Petroleum Co., Okla- 

homa City, Okla. Submitted in Operating 

Kinks Contest. Natural Gasoline Association 
of America, Tulsa, Okla. 


To provide for easier and better ad- 
justment of bearings and better align- 
ment of crankshaft, and less cracking 


inal position. The wedge block is, like- 
wise, top side down. Three adjusting 
screws are used: one to pull the wedge 
up for loosening; two for pushing the 
wedge down for tightening. The cost 
of this change is very small. Assurance 
is given of easier fitting bearings, less 
adjustment trouble after the bearings 
are in operation. 
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of babbitt, an improvement has been 
made in Clark main bearings. It had 
been found that with bearings of this 
kind, in their usual form, the lock nuts 
on the wedge bolts sometimes work 
loose. When the wedge bearing is loose 
the power thrust against this loose 
bearing will crack the babbitt. 

The accompanying drawings show 
the present bearing and the proposed 
change. To effect the change, move the 
present straight side bearing from the 
power end side to the compressor end 
side; change the wedge quarter bear- 
ing on the compressor end to the power 
end side; reversing it so that it will be 
top side down, in relation to its orig- 
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Form for Straightening 
Tin Meter Fronts or Backs 


D. E. Farmer, superintendent of utilization, 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Oregon 


Tinned case meter fronts or backs 
which have been dented or caved in 
may be restored to usable condition by 
means of an inexpensive form made of 
cement. A new front or back meter sec- 
tion is placed in a box of freshly made 
Portland cement. When the cement 
hardens, removal of the meter part 
leaves a form into which a damaged 
front or back may be placed and ham- 
mered out with a hard rubber mallet. 
After some experimenting, quite ac- 


ceptable fronts or backs may be sal. 
vaged from damaged parts which micht 
otherwise have been discarded. 

= & 


Promulgation of Gas-Oil 
Ratio Order Recommended 
MEETING of the Lea County, N. M., en- 


gineers and operators committee, held at 
Santa Fe, N. M., April 25 and 26, recom. 
mended to the Oil Conservation Commission 
of that state the promulgation of a perma- 
nent gas-oil ratio order for the various fields 
located in Lea County. The meeting also 
asked for an order to permit transfer of al- 
lowables from high gas-oil ratio to low gas. 
oil ratio wells in certain Lea County fields 
for limited periods. 

The meeting recommended that exceptions 
be made as applying to the Hardy, Penrose, 
Skelly, Mattix, Langlie, Rhodes, Lynn, Coop. 
er, and Jal fields. These are nearly depleted 
and adequate reservoir energy exists to pro- 
duce the remaining recoverable oil without 
sub-surface waste. 

It was recommended that all gas-oil ratio 
tests be taken under supervision of the New 
Mexico Oil Conservation Commission. 

“Data considered at the meeting revealed 
that the operators and engineers committees 
had compiled much interesting information 
about the performance of New Mexico fields. 
Great accomplishments in oil and gas conser- 
vation in New Mexico already completed is 
due in part to the splendid cooperation be- 
tween the operators and the New Mexico Oil 
Conservation Commission,” said E. G. Dahl- 
gren, technical secretary of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission. 


Cabot Gas Case Reopened 
As Intervention Permitted 


The Federal Power Commission announced 
May 20 its orders permitting the interven- 
tion of seven upper New York State commu- 
nities in the hearing which opened May 19 
in Rochester, N. Y., on (1) an application 
by the Cabot Gas Corp. for permission to 
abandon the service of natural gas from its 
14-in. pipeline to its customers in the State 
of New York and to abandon the transporta- 
tion of natural gas for ultimate redelivery to 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., its parent company; 
and (2) an application by Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., for permission to cease supplying natu- 
ral gas to Cabot Gas Corp. to Producers Gas 
Co. at points in Angelica and Belmont, Alle- 
gany County, New York, and to certain cus- 
tomers of Empire Gas _ Fuel Co., also in 
Allegany County. An earlier order of . the 
commission permitted the Pavilion Natural 
Gas Co. to become an intervener in the pro- 
ceedings. The May 20 orders permit the in- 
tervention, pursuant to petitions filed by 
each, of the following communities: The 
towns of Hume and Perry and the villages of 
Le Roy, Leicester, Geneseo, Perry and ‘War- 
saw, all in New York. 


“Cookin’ With Gas” 
Title of New Song 


The expression, “Cookin’ With Gas,” which 
has almost become part of the American lan- 
guage, has now been set to music by a mem- 
ber of the gas industry. Russ Pence, Colum- 
bia City manager, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., has written the musical score for 
this new song. The tune is bright and lilting 
and catchy words make it good material for 
quartet renditions. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
Bell Music Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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If you are building or converting combustion facilities for 
power, heating or processing — Webster, standard, 
designed and manufactured gas burners, oil burners, 
combination burners and control units are available. 


Webster Combustion Engineers are ready to assist 
in solving your combustion problems and to 
design special equipment to meet special conditions. 


Consult Webster First — 


THE WEBSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY .... TULSA, OKLA. 


Division of SURFACE COMBUSTION - - - - - = = - = = = Toledo, Ohio 


Representatives— CATLETT ENGINEERS, INC., Dallas @ F. J. EVANS ENGINEERING CO., Birmingham, Houston 
F. P. FISCHER ENGINEERING CO., New Orleans 8 E.G. LANGHAMMER CO., San Antonio 
SURFACE COMBUSTION, Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh & OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT CO., New York 
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ABSTRACTS 


Books and Reports 


The Selection of Anthracite for Water- 
Gas Operations—L. L. Newman, assistant 
professor, Fuel Technology, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. As a result 
of the present war demand for metallurgical 
coke, it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
water-gas plant operators to obtain their coke 
requirements at a reasonable price. Many of 
them even lack the assurance that they can 
have a dependable supply at any price, and 
they are further confronted with a growing 
oil shortage which may force them to increase 
the ratio of solid to liquid fuel consumed, 
thus aggravating the coke situation. 

There are but few operators who have had 
previous experience with anthracite whose 
water-gas plants have not been modernized 
to the extent of installing backrun equipment, 
heavy-oil nrocesses and blowers of much larg- 
er capacities. Under the old operating condi- 
tions, with low blast pressures and without 
the strain on the fuel bed resulting from the 
spraying of oil on top of it, almost any an- 
thracite was suitable. Even then an occa- 
sional shipment of coal gave trouble, the rea- 
son for which was not always known. The re- 
sumption of the use of anthracite in place of 
coke could mean a repetition of the change- 
over dificulties which were experienced when 
the trend was in the opposite direction un- 
less consideration is given to the selection of 
the coal. It is the purpose of this paper to 
call attention to the importance of selecting 
the correct grades of coal for any particular 
type of operation and to present in tabular 
form “Information from Practical Operation 
of Water-Gas Generators with Anthracite.” 
Some readjustments in method of operation 
will inevitably be required, but it is hoped 
that the specific information showing the 
methods which have proved satisfactory else- 
where will be of assistance in avoiding some 
of the stumbling blocks which might other- 
wise be encountered. 


Determination of Types of Sulfur 
Compounds in Petroleum Distillates — 
John S. Ball. Contains a method for the de- 
termination of types of sulfur compounds in 
petroleum distillates. Work done under a co- 
operative agreement of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, and the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Describes analytical meth- 
ods for petroleum distillates for hydrogen 
sulfide, mercaptans, free sulfur, disulfides, 
aliphatic sulfides, and aromatic sulfides and 
thiophenes. The report includes discussions 
of advantages and disadvantages. It may be 
obtained upon request from the Information 
Division, Bureau of Mines. Washington, D. C. 
oy Bradford, Boston, Mass., January 14, 

42. 


Specific Volumes and Phase-Boundary 
Properties of Separator-Gas and Liquid- 
Hydrocarbon Mixtures — Kenneth Eilerts, 
and R. Vincent Smith. (U. S. Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, A. G. A. report— 
R. I. 3642.) Samples of liquid and gas from 
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the separator at a combination well taken un- 
der conditions of steady-flow were recombined 
in the laboratory in the proportions of the 
measured producing gas: liquid ratio and in 
other proportions to provide mixtures on 
which physical properties could be deter- 
mined at the pressures and temperatures in- 
volved in production. Specific volumes as a 
function of pressures up to 5,000 per sq. in. 
abs. and temperatures ranging from 70° to 
280° F. were measured on 10 mixtures of the 
separator gas and liquid samples. Particular 
attention was given to determination of the 
phase state of the mixtures. Distillation an- 
alyses were made to determine the composi- 
tion of the natural hydrocarbon mixtures up- 
on a component basis. Experimental data ob- 
tained provided information for evaluating 
phase-boundary properties of the mixtures in 
terms of pressure, temperature, and composi- 
tion. Information obtained in the investiga- 
tion provides data for use in engineering cal- 
culations and for planning further experi- 
mentation designed to increase knowledge 
concerning the behavior of natural hydrocar- 
bon systems when subjected to production 
and refining processes. 


A Factual Report of Progress With 
Direct Radiant Kiln Firing With Gas in 
Various Branches of the Ceramic Indus- 
tries—Harry W. Smith, Jr., and Joseph A. 
Ehlinger, Kiln and Furnace Division, The 
Selas Co., Philadelphia. The objective of 
this report is to summarize the ceramic indus- 
try’s experience to date with a fundamentally 
new technique of kiln firing, to wit. the com- 
bustion of gaseous fuels “catalytically” on 
the concave surfaces of a multiplicity of in- 
candescent ceramic cups distributed in pat- 
tern over the kiln walls without muffles, baf- 
fles or firetubes between burning gases and 
ware. This new technique has been appro- 
priately called “direct radiant gas firing.” Its 
use in the full-scale manufacture of ceramic 
products dates from the initial run through 
the now famous circular bisque kiln at Lenox, 
Inc., in Nov., 1940, and its possibilities (be- 
yond the four or five classes of production to 
which it has thus far been applied) are so 
enticing that a factual digest of current 
knowledge is in order. 


Cathodic Protection Installation on 
Bare Pipe—Harry J. Keeling, Southern 
Counties Gas, Los Angeles, Calif. This paper 
describes the results of a 3% year test in- 
volving the cathodic protection of 3500 feet 
of bare 12-inch steel pipe, using a single 
six-ampere rectifier at one end. The drainage 
current was held constant throughout the 
test. It was found that the potential of the 
pipe with respect to soil decreased rapidly 
during the first three months of operation, 
and this potential underwent a seasonal vari- 
ation which corresponded roughly tothe soil 
moisture content. Test coupons indicate that 
the pipe line received adequate protection 
during the first eighteen months, but much 
less effective protection during the last 
eighteen months. It is planned to increase 
the drainage by installing an additional rec- 
tifier at the opposite end of the test section 
and continue with the test. 


The Cleaning of Pipe Corrosion Cou. 
pons—A. C. Alter and C. E. Lee, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Clean 
pipe-line corrosion coupons and coupons cut 
from recently excavated, corroded pipe were 
cleaned by a chemical method using an am.- 
monium citrate solution and by cathodic 
cleaning methods using a sulfuric acid solu- 
tion or a sodium carbonate-sodium hydroxide 
solution as electrolytes. 

The results in terms of loss of parent metal 
from clean coupons, efficiency of removal of 
corrosion products from corroded coupons, 
and time to clean corroded coupons are used 
to evaluate the cleaning methods. 

An appreciable loss of parent metal oc- 
curs when the chemical method using an am. 
monium citrate solution is used; the amount 
depending on the solution concentration and 
cleaning time. A current density of about 
0.1 ampere per square inch is sufficient to 
cathodically protect the coupons, i.e., result 
in no significant change in amount of parent 
metal, in either the sulfuric acid or the 
sodium carbonate-sodium hydroxide  solu- 
tions regardless of the concentration and 
cleaning time within the ranges studied. 

These cleaning methods appear to be 
about equally effective in the complete re- 
moval of corrosion products. The ammonium 
citrate method requires the least cleaning 
time and the sodium carbonate-sodium hy- 
droxide the most cleaning time. 


Cost of Cathodic Protection—S. A. 
Wright, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. This paper is a discussion of 
operating costs and data on eight electrical 
pipe protection units of the Rexselen type, 
which have been in operation for over five 
years. These units protect a high pressure 
transmission main that traverses a route 
through varying topography and wide range 
of soil conditions. It is hoped that the dis- 
cussion and data presented will be of value 
to companies and engineers that may be con- 
templating the application of electrical pro- 
tection to portions of their pipe line systems. 


Technical Research by the Bureau of 
Mines in Oil and Gas Production, Refin- 
ing and Utilization—H. C. Miller and G. B. 
Shea. 


Gas Chemists’ Book of Standards for 
Light Oils and Light Oil Products—V. J. 
Altieri (published by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City). The purpose of this book is to ex- 
plain simply and accurately the details of 
current specifications, definitions, tests, and 
facilities already established in matters re- 
lating to light oil and light oil products. The 
objective is to furnish information that . will 
help to speed up production, avoid unneces- 
sary changes in equipment, reduce non-essen- 
tial demand for strategic or critical mate- 
rials, facilitate the formulation of new stand- 
ards, and thus aid the war effort. 


Hearing Set on Application 
For 30-Mile Kansas Pipeline 


A plan for the construction and operation 
of approximately 30 miles of natural gas 
pipeline and appurtenant facilities extending 
between the Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
Co.’s existing compressor stations in Kansas 
has been filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission for approval. A hearing has been set 
for 9:45 a.m., June 22, in the FPC’s hearing 
room, Hurley-Wright Bldg., 1800 Pennsy!- 
vania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The order provides that interested state 
commissions may participate in the hearing. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


AGA Holds Production, Chemical Meeting 


VARIETY of papers covering the 

production and chemical aspects 
of the gas industry were presented when 
some 350 engineers and chemists gath- 
ered at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on May 24 and 25 for the Amer- 
ican Gas Association’s Joint Produc- 
tion and Chemical Committee Confer- 
ence. E. W. Zimmerman, chairman of 
the gas production committee, presid- 
ed at the Monday morning session. 

Major Alexander Forward, manag- 
ing director of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, in referring to post-war plan- 
ning outlined the suggestions put for- 
ward by British technical leaders and 
reported in April by the Gas Times of 
London. 

E. R. Acker reported on recent re- 
search developments undertaken by the 
AGA committee on war activities, of 
which he is chairman. 

D. S. Reynolds, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., presented a paper on the “Two 
Shell Water Gas Sets in Boston,” ex- 
cerpts from which appear elsewhere in 
this issue. Another speaker at the May 
24. meeting was Louis Shnidman, Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corp., who spoke 
on “An Approved Apparatus for the 
Rapid Determination of Traces of Car- 
bon Monoxide.” 

“Gum Protective Devices for Gas 
Appliances” was the title of Dr. F. E. 
Vandaveer’s paper, and it appears in 
full on page 28 of this issue. 

Three round-table luncheon confer- 
ences on the subjects: water gas opera- 
tions, chemistry in the gas industry, 
and coal carbonization were presided 
over by P. T. Dashiell, Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co.; Dr. F. H. Dotterweich, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries; 
and A. C. Sedlachek, Philadelphia 
Coke Co., respectively. 

T. L. Robey, chairman, chemical com- 
mittee, presided at the Tuesday morn- 
ing gathering. 

A post-war symposium, presided over 
by A. M. Beebee, chairman, AGA com- 
mittee on post-war planning, was the 
first topic on the conference’s second- 
day program. Then came a talk, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, by Dr. G. E. 
Seil, E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
on the subject, “X-Ray Diffraction 
Studies of Iron Oxide Used in Dry Box 
Purification.” 
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The paper, “Natural Gasoline En- 
richment of Producer Gas for Use in 
Underfiring Recuperative Type Solvay 
Coke Ovens,” presented by W. O. Keel- 
ing, research department, Koppers Co., 
is printed, in part, in this issue, as is 
EK. E. Witham’s address on “Underfir- 
ing a Coke Oven Battery With Refinery 
Oil Gas.” Mr. Witham is a member of 
the gas department of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 


A. S. Hall, superintendent, Spring- 
field Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass., 
presented a paper entitled “Silicon 
Carbide Solid Linings for Water Gas 
Generators,” and described the results 
of several such installations. 


After a luncheon a special war con- 
ference, dealing with such subjects as 
maintenance during wartime, person- 
nel problems, and post-war considera- 
tions was presided over by W. Cullen 
Morris, New York. 


Mid-West Gas Group 
Holds Sectional Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Mid-West 
Gas Association held in Omaha on April 12 
it was decided to hold periodical sectional 
meetings for the key men of the various com- 
panies to hear speakers and discuss local 
problems. The first meeting of this nature 
was held at St. Paul, Minn., on June 11 at 
the St. Paul Hotel. 

The committee, composed of D. R. Putnam 
and L. J. Eck, were in charge of the meeting 
and reports were given by members who at- 
tended the gas distribution and production 
conference in Cincinnati in late April. 


AGA Annual Meeting 
Set for October 11-13 


The 25th Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. will be held at the 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11, 12 and 
13, 1943. 

St. Louis was selected by the Executive 
Board of the association as the city near- 
est the center of association membership 
affording adequate accommodations, re- 
sulting in conservation of time and travel. 

In addition to the Jefferson, room reser- 
vations will also be available at the Lenox, 
Mayfair, Mark Twain and DeSoto Hotels, 
all first class and within easy walking dis- 
tance of the Jefferson. It is expected that 
the program will be devoted entirely to 
discussion of war and postwar problems. 


Oil Compact Commission 
Reports on Conservation 
N ECESSITIES of the war have lent great 


impetus to oil and gas conservation and 
secondary recovery efforts, according to facts 
made public by Charles Orr, secretary of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, of Okla- 
homa City. Thirteen oil and gas producing 
states are now members of the commission. 

Many of the facts were revealed at recent 
quarterly meetings of the commission, the 
most recent one at Wichita, Kan., April 2-3, 
1943. 

Since January of this year the commission 
has been putting out monthly a publication 
designated as the “Journal of the Research 
and Coordinating Committee,” edited by 
E. G. Dahlgren, technical secretary, and J. B. 
Wilson, assistant. 

The May issue gives statistics and reviews 
progress along these lines in Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, all members of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission. 


In Arkansas, March production from the 
31 oil-and gas fields of south Arkansas aver- 
aged 71,396 bbl. daily, a decrease of 3544 
bbl. daily from the average February produc- 
tion. From the 21 gas fields of north-central 
Arkansas, 19,371,000 cu. ft. of natural gas 
were produced daily in March, compared to 
21,928,000 cu. ft. for February, a decrease of 
2,557,000 cu. ft. daily. Production of sour 
gas from oil and condensate fields decreased 
36,626,000 cu. ft. daily for the same period. 
The decrease in production of sour gas, crude 
oil and condensate was due to the commis- 
sion’s order closing the Dorcheat-Macedonia, 
McKamie and Texarkana lime pools to con- 
serve sour gas pending the completion of the 
McKamie gas cleaning plant and the Arkan- 
sas Fuel Oil Co.’s Columbia cleaning plant. 


Col. E. O. Thompson, member of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, stated in an address at 
the April meeting of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission, held at Wichita, Kan., 
April 2-3, that conservation efforts of the 
Texas commission have added an estimated 
2,000,000,000 bbl. to the ultimate recovery in 
the East Texas field. 


House Heating Group 
Elects Harry Wollman 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan House Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Council held at American Gas Association 
headquarters in New York on May 19, Harry 
M. Wollman, Jr., house heating and indus- 
trial supervisor, Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co., was elected chairman for the ensuing 
year. 


Other officers elected include: Vice chair- 
man, William J. Schmidt, general sales man- 
ager, Long Island Lighting Co.; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, John J. Wholey, sales man- 
ager, Rockland Gas Co., Spring Valley, N. Y. 

It was also planned to definitely hold the 
annual summer seSsion and Henry Rohrs, 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the event. 
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SKILLED 
OPERATION 
Not 
Required 


When you have Arcco-Anubis 


Gas Gravitometers 


working for you 


Once ARCCO-ANUBIS Gas Gravitom- 
eters are calibrated and properly in- 
stalled they require no further attention 
than to change the chart, wind the Mac- 
nick chart clock, and ink the pen. Care- 
fully constructed in our precision lab- 
oratory, and having no mechanical com- 
plexities such as electric motors or pres- 
sure-regulating valves, these Gravitom- 
eters are sturdy and will give long. 
trouble-free service. 

These direct-weighing instruments pro- 
duce highly accurate records of the 
specific gravity of gases on a circular 
chart that can be read directly to the 
second decimal place, and, by easy ap- 
proximation, to the third decimal place. 
An automatic temperature-compensat- 
ing pendulum controls the recording of 
the specific gravity of the gas, even 
under extreme conditions of tempera- 
ture change. 


Hundreds of ARCCO-ANUBIS Gas Gra- 
vitometers are in service in major com- 
pany installations. Learn the sound rea- 
sons for their choice of these depend- 
able instruments. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 


AMERICAN 
RECORDING CHART CO. 


3113 E. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oil Compact Will Hold 
Pittsburgh Session June 26 


HE summer session of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 26, 
Governor Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas, 
commission chairman, and Charles Orr of 
Oklahoma City, secretary, announced June 6. 


Historical interest will be added to the 
meeting because Pennsylvania is the state 
where Col. Drake drilled the world’s first oil 
well. Representatives of the various states 
which hold membership in the compact com- 
mission, including Ohio, which joined the 
compact recently, will discuss post-war prob- 
lems relating to production and conservation 
of petroleum, gas, gasoline, and fuel oil. 


Members of the commission also will at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association in the William 
Penn Hotel, Friday, June 25. 


The Interstate Oil Compact Commission’s 
executive, legal, research, engineering, regu- 
latory practices, and economics advisory com- 
mittees will convene Friday to prepare their 
reports and recommendations. 


The proposed educational program of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission will be 
further discussed. When completed, this pro- 
gram will “demonstrate that oil and gas con- 
servation is necessary and desirable; that 
regulations to prevent waste is a state func- 
tion; that the states with federal and indus- 
try cooperation are doing a good job; that 
the Oil Compact Commission is furthering a 
valuable interstate forum for the study and 
solution of conservation problems; and that 
by utilizing modern engineering efficiency, 
the petroleum industry is furnishing a vital 
and essential commodity at a low cost,” said 
the April issue of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission Quarterly Bulletin. 


State of Ohio Joins 
Oil Compact Commission 


The State of Ohio joined the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission May 14, making it the 
thirteenth state to enter the compact. Other 
members of the commission are: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, New Mexico, New York, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

Ohio has had representatives present at 
several of the quarterly meetings of the com- 
mission, as observers. During the recent ses- 
sion of the Ohio legislature, Senate Bill No. 
160 was passed authorizing the state to join 


the compact. 
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Meter Association to 


Hold Election of Officers 


The Southern California Meter Association 
will hold its next regular meeting at the Rio 
Hondo Club on June 17. The club will be 


open all day to members in preparation for 


the election of officers. Dinner will be served 


at 6:45 p.m., followed by balloting, and dur- 


ing the counting of the ballots a special pro- 


gram has been prepared by the entertainment 
committee. 


Krug Lauds Recent Gas 
Conservation Program 


In a letter to the American Gas Associa- 
tion, J. A. Krug, director, Office of War Util- 
ities, praised the recent efforts of the indus- 
try in promoting conservation of fuels during 


the past winter. His letter says, in part: 


“The intensive advertising campaign to 


promote conservation carried on by your as. 
sociation and the gas industry during the 
past winter has been a splendid job. 


“T am certain that a large measure of the 
success of many companies in meeting un. 
precedented demands for gas service is attrib. 
utable to that campaign. In many cases, the 
emergency appeals by radio and in the press 
for voluntary domestic curtailment during the 
extreme cold weather assisted materially in 
assuring gas service for vital war plants and 
averted serious interruption of service for 
essential civilian requirements.” 
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PCGA Annual Meeting 


Set for September 22-23 


HE 1943 Annual Meeting of the Pacific 

Coast Gas Association will be held Sept. 
22 and 23 at the Ambassador Hotel in Los 
Angeles, according to Norman R. McKee, 
chairman of the association’s arrangements 
committee. The meeting has been planned 
for Wednesday and Thursday in order to 
avoid week-end travel. 

The meeting will open with a luncheon. A 
general meeting will be held in the afternoon 
and it is expected that outstanding speakers 
will be on the program. Plans call for the 
election of officers and the transaction of 
other business of the convention at this after. 
noon meeting. An informal dinner-dance will 
conclude the first day’s activities. 


Activities of the second day will include a 
general meeting in the morning, a business 
luncheon, and a series of parallel sessions 
held by the various sections of the associa- 
tion during the afternoon. 
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Increase in Furnace 
Black Shown in 1942 


According to a recent report issued by the 
Petroleum Economics Division of the Bureau 
of Mines, an increase of 7% was shown in 
the relative position of furnace blacks in the 
carbon-black industry last year. Furnace 
blacks constituted 24% of the total produc- 
tion last year, while the production of all 
types of carbon black declined 3%. Sales on 
carbon black declined 30% during 1942. 

Some 335,533,000 cu. ft. of natural gas were 
burned in the manufacture of the 574,006,- 
000 Ib. of carbon black produced in 1942. 
This amount represents an 8% reduction in 
the quantity burned during 1941. 
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Arthur Bridge Guest on 
"Fashions in Rations” 


Arthur F. Bridge, president of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, was the guest speaker 
on Servel’s national “Fashions in Rations” 
radio program on Saturday, May 8. He was 
interviewed by the star of the show, Billie 
Burke, and described briefly how the AGA 
and the gas industry are helping the war 
effort. 

The program was broadcast from Holly- 
wood over a coast-to-coast “hook-up” of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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AGA 1943 Publications List 


The American Gas Association has just is- 
sued its list of publications (1943). The list 
gives titles, authors and costs of studies made 
under the general headings of accident pre- 
vention, accounting, general, industrial and 
commercial, natural gas, industrial gas re- 
search, residential, statistical, technical, and 
testing laboratories. Copies may be obtained 
from the association headquarters, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 
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HE AGA program of fundamental 
| aa in the utilization of gas for 
domestic purposes is being greatly ex- 
panded through recent action of the 
Executive Board, according to an an- 
nouncement by Everett J. Boothby, 
chairman, Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research and vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Washington (D.C.) Gas 
Light Co. Portions of research proj- 
ects that have been under way for some 
time are being revamped and speeded 
up. In addition, other portions of these 
research projects are being rapidly 
brought to the point where intensive 
laboratory work can be undertaken at 
the earliest possible time. 


The basic conception of AGA domes- 
tic gas research has been developed by 
the research committee over a period 
of several years through the assistance 
of a Technical Advisory Committee for 
each of the basic projects. These tech- 
nical advisory committees are com- 
posed of utility and appliance manufac- 
turing engineers and executives. From 
this basic conception has been devel- 
oped comprehensive detailed working 
outlines for each section of projects in 
cooking, water heating, central space 
heating, direct space heating and at- 
mospheric burners. . 


Under the new authority granted by 
the Executive Board, the cooking, wa- 
ter heating, central space heating and 
atmospheric burner research projects 
will be concentrated on for the balance 
of the year. 


This extensive domestic gas research 
program is designed to overcome fun- 
damental technical problems that limit 
the optimum application of gas in the 
home, and to provide the soundest pos- 
sible technical foundation on which 
gas appliances of the future will be 
designed and built. These fundamen- 
tals consist of improved and new meth- 
ods of combustion and improvement in 
the different possible methods of trans- 
mitting heat to cooking vessels, to hot 
water for domestic service, and to 
steam, water and air for househeating 
systems. They further consist of fun- 
damental studies of new and improved 
methods of ignition, heat distribution, 
venting, etc., and the elimination of all 
noises of combustion, as well as other 
noises in appliances. 


This research project is well ad- 
vanced at the AGA Laboratories where 
the following projects have been as- 
signed: 

Domestic Gas Cooking Research. 

Domestic Gas Water Heating Research. 
Fundamentals of Atmospheric Gas Burner 


Design. 
Research in Central Gas Space Heating. 
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AGA Domestic Research Program Expanded 


Seven research bulletins have been 
completed and published in connection 
with this program. They are: 

Domestic Gas Range Research (Bulle- 

tin No. 7). 

Domestic Gas Range Research (Bulle- 

letin No. 8). 

Fundamentals of Domestic Gas Water 

Heating (Bulletin No. 9). 

Research in Fundamentals of Atmos- 

a Gas Burner Design (Bulletin No. 

Principles of Gas Storage Water Heater 

Design for Maximum Hot Water Delivery 

(Bulletin No. 12). 

Fundamentals of Design of Atmospheric 

Gas Burner Ports (Bulletin No. 13). 

Fundamentals of Automatic Flash Tube 

Lighter Design (Bulletin No. 14). 

A large amount of completed labor- 
atory research work is now being care- 
fully analyzed and reviewed by the 
Laboratories staff, the Technical Advis- 
ory Committee and the Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research. As this com- 
pleted work clears through these vari- 
ous steps, additional research bulletins 
will be published as rapidly as possi- 
ble for the benefit of the industry. Un- 
der the accelerated pace of the pro- 
gram, the number of research bulletins 
and reports will increase considerably. 

There have been advanced many 
ideas for post-war domestic gas appli- 
ances. Some of these are of such a 
nature that they can be applied by 
manufacturers immediately, if it can 
be shown that a market exists for them. 
Other ideas that have been advanced 
depend for fruition upon the success- 
ful development of certain definite, 
fundamental, technical facts that at the 
present time do not exist. This creates 
bottlenecks that when broken will au- 
tomatically open up large fields of ap- 
plied research, advanced development, 
and the application of ingenious and 
novel ideas. 

The working outlines of this ex- 
panded and accelerated domestic pro- 
gram of fundamental research have 
been laid out in detail for a period ex- 
tending more than a year beyond the 
actual current laboratory work. These 
working outlines are changed from 
time to time by the Research Commit- 
tee as work advances, the changes made 
being largely the results of continued 
studies by the individual technical ad- 
visory committees. 
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Wisconsin Gas Excise Tax 


The Assembly passed the Double and Len- 
root Bill providing an excise tax of 7¢ per 
Mcf. on natural gas in Wisconsin. 

The bill, which prohibits the sale of nat- 
ural gas or natural gas mixed with manufac- 
tured gas without permit from the Public 
Service Commission and approval of munici- 
pal governing body, has been signed by the 
governor of Wisconsin. 


Streamlining its activities in 
keeping with the fast pace of 
today, the P. C. G. A. has now 
substituted frequent, compact 
invitational committee meet- 
ings for its regular annual 
Convention. 


LICKING WARTIME PROBLEMS 


Among the subjects on which 
experience and ideas already 
have been exchanged are: 


Manpower « Priorities 
Dehydration of Vegetables 
Nutrition (Home Service) 
Utilization « Accounting 
Dealer Cooperation 


Production (including a report 
to the OCD on dim-out 
cooperation.) 


Such meetings can be called 
on short notice, to discuss any 
problem that may arise. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


SERVING THE WEST - IN WAR AND PEACE 
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LATEST GOVERNMENT FOOD COMMUNIQUE DIRECT FROM 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EACH WEEK 


Every Saturday morning, an official 
spokesman of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture broadcasts up-to-the-minute 
food news direct from Washington on 
“Fashions in Rations.” 


This unusual radio feature, made possi- 
ble through the co-operation of our gov- 
ernment's Office of War Information, 
brings to listeners everywhere first-hand 


information on rationing, shortages, 
changed point values, Victory gardening, 
and new food regulations. 


Both because of its timeliness and prac- 
tical value, this weekly government food 
communiqué provides a real service to 
gas customers . . . and one which will he 
increasingly appreciated and depended 
upon as the weeks go on. 
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talk about food... 
Everypovy USTENS » 


That’s why millions tune in every Saturday to 
the new radio program for Gas and Gas Service 


‘FASHIONS IN RATIONS’ 


With Billie Burke as 
Mistress of Ceremonies 


WITH FOOD RATIONING AND FOOD PREPARATION 
uppermost in the minds of American home-makers, “Fashions 
in Rations” is one of the most timely radio programs for 
women on the air today. 

It gives home-makers official last-minute news about 
food, direct from the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. It brings them the views of food leaders in the field 
of government and industry. And there are answers to 
important questions on point-budgeting, meal planning 
and nutrition by Alice White, Servel’s Home Volunteer 
Food Adviser. 


Spontred by SERVEL, Inc. 
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Over 68 CBS Stations . 
11:30 A.M. Eastern War Time 


There's laughter and entertainment on “Fashions in Rations,” 
too. Billie Burke, star of stage, screen and radio, plays 
the part of a point-perplexed housewife. With her cook, 
Jefferson James, she gets into amusing situations about food 
and rationing that provide plenty of chuckles—and worth- 
while food lessons. 

In addition, home-makers get the facts about local food 
conditions direct from Gas Company home consultants through 
local station “break-ins.” This gives Gas Companies the chance 
to deliver their own message—enables them to invite their 
customers to their showrooms for further help and guidance. 


AND GAS COMPANIES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Platform Truck 


Rocky Mountain Steel Products Co., 1346 
Wali St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Model: Blue Streak. 


Application: For moving raw materials with- 
in or around industrial plants. Can be used 


on balconies, freight elevators and through 
offices. 


Description: This truck is electrically oper- 
ated and is fumeless, flameless, clean, and 
quiet. Its small turning radius offers ma- 
neuverability under crowded conditions and 
in restricted areas. It features an 18 sq. ft. 
platform of half-ton capacity, has four for- 
ward and reverse speeds, and was designed 
to meet the wartime necessity for female 
operators. 

The truck is provided with a seat, steer- 
ing wheel and foot throttle and operates 
like an automobile. Standard equipment in- 
cludes combined foot and hand throttles, 
hydraulic brakes, parking brake and elec- 
tric horn. One set of 24-volt batteries is 
furnished with each vehicle, and these can 
be recharged without removal through a 
built-in plug at the front, while the truck 


is idle. 
= ss 


Combination Light 
Lumidor Mfg. Co., 3120 E. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Model: Double-circuit Mechanic’s Light. 


Application: Originally designed to illumi- 
nate fuselage interiors of large aircraft dur- 


ing construction, the unit can be adapted 
to a wide variety of industrial uses. In ad- 
dition to its primary purpose of illumina- 


6 


tion, it has receptacles for plugging in small 
power tools and other electrical fixtures. 


Description: The light comes in two sizes: a 
24-in. unit containing two 20-watt lamps, 
and a 48-in. unit containing two 40-watt 
lamps. Both units are available for either 
50 or 60 cycle current, and are high power 
factored to eliminate flicker. Brackets for 
hanging and a hinged wire lamp guard are 
standard equipment. As many as four lights 
can be connected to a maximum of 60 ft. 
from a single outlet. 

= ss 


Masks and Caps 


Aldine Paper Co., 373-75 4th Ave., New York 
City. 

Model: Aldex Washable Paper Masks and 
Caps. 

Application: For protection of employees 
from dusts and moving machinery. 

Description; These caps and masks are fash- 
ioned of a vegetable fiber paper product 
which it is claimed can be stitched, washed 
and ironed. Tiny pores permit free air pas- 
sage but exclude dust particles of ordinary 
size. Wearers can converse through masks. 

2 & 


Fume Exhauster 


Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc., 1206 Grove 
St., Irvington, N. J. 


Model: Improved Fume Exhauster. 


Application: For removing fumes from ship- 
holds, welding rooms, tunnels, vaults, base- 
ments, etc. 


Description: The newly developed centrifugal 
type blower wheel of this unit is made of 
1g-in. thickness steel; 3-hp. ball-bearing 
motor is tested to an overload capacity to 
meet rough usage. Framework is welded 
into a strong, heavy unit fitted with han- 
dles for carrying. 

Adapters are interchangeable and can be 
used for suction or blowing as desired. New 
features of this unit are the fact that the 
fumes, gases, dust, filings and grinding com- 
pounds do not come in contact with the 


motor. 
e oe 


Motorized Scooter 
Cushman Motor Works, Lincoln, Neb. 
Model: “Auto-Glide” Scooter. 

Application: For use by maintenance men, 


foremen, messengers, clerks, etc., in inter. 
department travel. 


Description: This two-wheeled vehicle igs 
claimed to be capable of thousands of miles 
of service. Adjustment of the engine con. 
necting rod, at the crankpin end, is made 
by laminated shim which is installed in the 
original assembly. Easy maintenance is pro- 
vided by simply peeling the shim for close, 
accurate fit. Shim is made by the Laminated 
Shim Co., Glenbrook, Conn. 

= ss 


Self-Adhesive Stickers 


Avery Adhesives, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Model: “Kum-Kleen” Stickers. 


Application: For patent and serial number 
labels, operating instructions, specifications, 
etc., to take the place of decalcomanias now 


limited by WPB Order No. M-241-a. 


Description: Available in stock or special 
sizes, shapes and colors, these self-adhesive 
labels require no moisture to adhere to any 
smooth surface such as metal, wood, glass, 
plastic and paint. They can be peeled off 
for reuse without tearing or scraping. They 
are not affected, it is claimed by the maker, 
by extreme cold, heat or humidity, and 
when covered with varnish are impervious 


to salt water. 
= ss 


Paint Spray Booth 


Mayer Mfg. Corp. (Aqua-Restor Division), 
56 Division Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Model: Type FLRS.-7. 

Application: To meet high-speed, high-stand- 
ard war production paint spraying require- 
ments. 

Description: Type FLRS-7 Aqua-Restor paint 
spray booth features rear and side water- 
impingement walls and: employs a patented 
super-turbulent chamber that offers maxi- 
mum painting speed with greater safeguards 
for workers. Fire hazards are said to be 
greatly reduced. In operation, the side and 
rear walls are continuously covered with a 
sheet of controlled water. 

Absence of spray nozzles and moving 
parts reduces work stoppages for servicing 
to a minimum, and additional economies 
are said to be effected through low horse- 
power pumping needs. Reclamation aver- 
ages for all types of pigments are claimed 
to be high. One model is standard floor 
type, available in all sizes, and comes 
equipped for fluorescent lighting. 
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Catalogs 


e Wheelco Instruments Co., Harrison and 
Peoria Sts., Chicago, has issued five new bul- 
letins describing its complete line of indus- 
trial indicating, recording and control ther- 
mostats. Bulletin G23-2, of 12 pages, dis- 
cusses the operating principle of Wheelco 
thermometers and gives information to aid the 
user in selecting the proper instrument for 
his application. A table gives complete de- 
tails of the characteristics, performance and 
limitations of each class of vapor-pressure 
and gas-filled instruments. Similar informa- 
tion to aid in the selection of bulb and socket 
materials, and of capillary and its armor, is 
also included. Available scales for indicating 
instruments and charts for recording instru- 
ments are illustrated. 

Bulletin G503-2 covers the company’s re- 
cording control thermometer, while G603-2 
is on the indicating control thermometer. 
Both bulletins, of eight pages each, discuss 
the company’s “electronic principle” of effect- 
ing control without mechanical contact be- 
tween measuring and control sections of the 
instruments. Schematic drawings are includ- 
ed. Bulletin G303-2, two pages, describes and 
gives applications for the company’s indicat- 
ing thermometer, while Bulletin G403-2, two 
pages, covers its recording thermometer. 


@ Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has released an entirely 
new 29-page catalog, “Micromax Electric 
Control.” It describes control equipment ca- 
pable of handling any process which can be 
controlled by positioning a valve or other reg« 
ulating device, a control which holds smoothly 
and surely at the control point, under either 
transient or sustained changes in demand. 
Diagrams and text explain in detail how the 
equipment is adjusted to fit the needs of a 
particular process. And a number of pictures 
show the equipment in actual use in a wide 
variety of applications. 


@ Cochran Corp., 17th and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, has published Bulletin 4009, de- 
scriptive of proportioning equipment of the 
double displacement type for acids, corrosive 
liquids and other clear solutions. This type 
eliminates pumps and moving parts, and de- 
pends on the proportioning of one fluid to 
another by utilization of the pressure loss 
through a metering element, such as an ori- 
fice or Venturi tube. 

The proportioning is by displacement in 
which two tanks are utilized and the chemi- 
cal solution separated from the water by a 
layer of thin oil, such as kerosene. The ap- 
paratus is designed for the incorporation of 
a pH controller, making it accurate and sen- 
sitive. With this addition it is claimed the 
pH value can be maintained in the water 
treated at a constant value irrespective of 
changes in rates of flow and changes in the 
pH value of the water to be treated. 


@ Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued a catalog 
which describes recent improvements in Mic- 
romax CO, recording equipment. The cata- 
log, N-91-163, “Micromax CO, Recording 
Equipment for Flue-Gas Analysis,” states 
that heavy-walled glass tubing in shock-ab- 
eorber mountings now brings the continuous 
lowing flue-gas sample from primary filter 
to cell assembly. Three-way cock for check 
purposes and condensate drain, previously of 
tnetal and external to the cabinet, are now of 
and Repairs; Specifying New Conveyor Belts; 
eee Conveyor Belt Data; and Elevator 
8elts. 
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@ Precision Scientific Co., 1750 N. Spring- 
field Ave., Chicago, has issued catalog 325, 
containing 48 pages of illustrated matter per- 
taining to “Precision” Freas constant temper- 
ature control cabinets. The catalog also in- 
cludes an extensive variety of standard mod- 
els, as well as many photographs of constant 
temperature cabinets. Included also is gen- 
eral information on mechanical and gravity 
convection heat transfer. 


@ American Automatic Typewriter Co., 614 
N. Carpenter St., Chicago, has issued Bulle- 
tin 10, describing its new bellows-type vac- 
uum pumps. Designed for production and 
laboratory applications, the pumps are avail- 
able in three standard sizes. The bulletin de- 
scribes construction features and gives a table 
of specifications for each model. 


@ Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has published a comprehensive 32-page 
handbook entitled “How to Make Your Safety 
Equipment Last Longer.” The booklet is 
ready for wide distribution to industry with- 
out charge, as a public service. Covering 
every type of persunal protective equipment, 
from protective hats, gas masks, respirators 
and gas instruments, through the list of safety 
clothing, this well-illustrated publication de- 
tails the practical “do’s” and “don’ts” of 
safety equipment care for key personnel, in 
a form readily adaptable for instruction of 
equipment users. The section on various 
methods of sterilization of masks and respira- 
tors is thoroughly handled, and attention is 
given to many common-sense methods for re- 
pair and preventive maintenance of articles 
on the hard-to-get list. 


Gas is Ammunition 


don’t waste it 


save gas with Carboseal Anti-Leak 


OU can prevent the loss of a 
vital war material — gas — by 
using CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak to 
stop the leaks in the bell-and-spigot 
joints of dry-gas systems. CARBO- 
SEAL Anti-Leak is a liquid that 
penetrates the cells of the hemp and 
jute fibres in the joint packing and 
causes them to swell approximately 
44 per cent in volume, thereby seal- 
ing leaks. 7 
CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak is espe- 


cially recommended now as a gas- 


TABLE OF LEAKAGE REDUCTION 
Diameter Length Percentage 
of Main— | of Main— Leak 
Inches Feet Reduction 
8 620 100 
6 982 95 
6 92 100 
4 1,200 100 
4 1,700 9] 
3 618 100 
3 equiv. 43,800 60 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [da 


saver because ... only a small crew 
is needed to apply it... critical ma- 
terials are not needed . . . the cost of 
the treatment is low, averaging 
about 50 cents per joint... and ex- 
cavation and repaving are practi- 


cally eliminated. 


CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak works. 
Reports show that joints in mains 
treated seven years ago are still 
tight. The Table of Leakage Reduc- 
tion, compiled from hundreds of 
test results on file, indicates results 


typical of general field experience. 


Over 250 gas companies now use 
CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak in their 


routine maintenance programs. 


For further information on the 
uses of the Anti-Leak and methods 
for applying it, write for the book, 
“Correcting Leakage in Gas Distri- 
bution Systems with CARBOSEAL 
Anti-Leak.” 


New York, N. Y. 


bh r 


The word “‘Carboseal”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Harold W. Wickstrom has been named 
manager of the pipeline and refinery division 
of Swinerton & Walbert Co., engineering con- 
struction firm of San 
Francisco. In this po- 
sition Mr. Wickstrom 
will superintend con- 
struction of 82 miles 
of the ‘‘Little Big 
Inch” war emergency 
pipeline from Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to 
Norris City, Ill. 

Before joining Swin- 
erton & Walbert Co., 
Mr. Wickstrom acted 
as consulting engineer 
for many important 
LP-gas projects on the 
Pacific Coast, his last being the installation 
in California of a huge underground storage 
for petroleum products for the navy, under a 
contract held by the Southwest Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles. 

He has been technical editor of Butane- 
Propane News since it started publication 
more than four years ago. He has served also 
as technical advisor to the editors of the 
Handbook Butane Propane Gases. 


* e 

Gordon Lefebve has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp., succeeding B. B. Williams. 
Mr. Williams will remain as chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Lefebve has been connected with 
Cooper-Bessemer for the past 19 months, 
prior to which he was in charge of the diesel 
engine division of the American Locomotive 
Co. 


H. W. Wickstrom 


e e 

A. E. Bedell has been appointed chief en- 
gineer for the Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
East Chicago, Ind. He will have charge of 
all engineering and development work in the 
various branches of the firm. 

2 * 

The appointment of Hubert C. Davis, 
formerly sales supervisor for the Lone Star 
Gas Co.’s Waco division, as manager of the 
Ennis district has been made known. Mr. 
Davis succeeds L. D. Black, Jr., who re- 
signed to enter the U. S. Coast Defense at 
Camp Wallace, Galveston. 

e e 

Larry Ladewig, house heating and air 
conditioning engineer, Houston Natural Gas 
System, Houston, Texas, will in future be 
associated with the company’s industrial sales 
department under the supervision of J. M. 
Robertson. 

F. D. George, for the past five years an 
industrial salesman in Mr. Robertson’s de- 
partment, has been assigned to commercial 
and residential sales as new business repre- 
sentative. His work will be under the direc- 
tion of E. N. Heard and W. S. Keenan. 

a . 

Dr. William R. Hainsworth, vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and research, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., has been named 
chairman of the Industrial Research Insti- 
tute. The institute is made up of research 
executives representative of various types of 
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industrial firms and industrial areas, organ- 
ized for the purpose of cooperative study of 
their common problems. 

Dr. Hainsworth has been associated with 
Servel, Inc., since 1926. In 1933 he was 
awarded the Charles A. Monroe Award of 
the American Gas Association for improve- 
ments in which the principle of air cooling 
displaced use of water in gas refrigeration. 

* e 


E. L. Harpold, assistant supervisor of 
stores, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, has ob- 
tained a leave of absence from his company 
to serve in the Utilities Inventory Control 
Department of the WPB. 

B. K. Inman, field supervisor for the 
stores department, will serve as assistant su- 
perintendent, and his duties as field super- 
visor will be assumed for the duration by 
A. L. Williams, district storekeeper at 
Ranger, Texas. 

2 e 


Elmer (Trim) Capshaw has been ap- 
pointed gas engineer of the oil and gas con- 
servation department of the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. His first job will be 
to aid engineers of the United States Bureau 
of Mines in recent shut-in tests in the West 
Cement oil and gas field in Caddo County, 
Okla. 


Mr. Capshaw is functioning as the first gas 


Elmer Capshaw 


engineer of the commission. Heretofore gas 
and electric engineering duties were com- 
bined in one office. The oil and gas conser- 
vation department, under Walker T. Pound, 
chief conservation officer, has taken on new 
importance, since war needs have laid par- 
ticular emphasis upon the necessity for pre- 
venting waste of oil and gas and assuring 
new supplies to meet war demands. 


A native of Norman, Okla., Mr. Capsnay 
was educated in the University of Oklahvma, 
became superintendent of schools in that uni- 
versity city, and nine years ago was appoint. 
ed a deputy conservation officer of the Okla. 
homa Corporation Commission. His duties 
were to enforce the laws and orders of the 
corporation commission with regard to «on. 
servation of natural gas. He spent two weeks 
in the West Cement field, when beginning 
May 18, all gas wells producing from the 
Madrano sand were completely shut down 
for tests to determine whether an unneces. 
sary waste of oil or gas, or both, was occa. 
sioned by permitting these wells to produce 
their allowables. 
e e 

P. McDonald Biddison, formerly a «on. 
sultant in the power branch of the gas sup. 
ply section of the WPB, has established new 
headquarters in Chi 
cago, where he will 
conduct his private 
business as an engi- 
neering consultant in 
natural gas and petro. 
leum and in_ utility 
rate matters. Mr. Bid. 
dison’s new address is 
3913 Field Bldg., 135 
S. La Salle, Chicago, 

Prior to joining the 
WPB last October Mr. 
Biddison was consult- 
ing engineer for Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, and had been working with valuation 
of properties and rate cases on natural gas 
utilities. 


P. M. Biddison 


e e 

Reinhard L. Heeren, purchasing agent, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was appointed acting construction engineer 
on May 24. He will remain as head of the 
purchasing department and, in addition, will 
supervise the work of the construction de- 
partment. 

Mr. Heeren is a civil engineer and for 
eight years prior to his appointment as pur- 
chasing agent was assistant construction engi- 
neer for Brooklyn Union. 

e e 

F. D. Bradley, who has been manager of 
the Southern Union Gas Co.’s purchasing de- 
partment for 14 years, was elected president 
of the Dallas Purchasing Agents Association 
for the current year. 

2 * 

Fred Polonus has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Central Illinois Light 
Co., Peoria, Ill., to succeed the late Walter 
Fenelon. 

Mr. Polonus received his 20-year service 
pin from the company in September, 1943, 
and has been connected with the purchasing 
department since October, 1923. 


e e 
Thomas S. Lever, Jr., controller of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works has been elected a 
director of the Philadelphia Control of The 
Controllers Institute of America. 


* 6 

Paul R. Taylor, Upper Montclair, N. J., 
has been appointed director of the Natural 
Gas Division of the Office of War Utilities, 
according to an announcement by J. A. Krug, 
director. 

Mr. Taylor, vice president of Stone & Web- 
ster Service Corp., New York, is a native of 
Indiana and a graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity in mechanical engineering. He served 
in the aviation section of the Signal Corps in 
World War I, and after the armistice became 
city manager of Grand Haven, Mich., where 
he had charge of municipal water and elec- 
tric utilities from 1920 to 1928. In 1928 he 
became affiliated with National Gas & Elec- 
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TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


AN ASBESTOS PRODUCT 


For venting gas-burning appliances 
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requirement 


REYNOLDS Builds a Regulator for every type of 

Gas Control Installation. Proved by records of per- 
formance in actual operation, or by records of factory tests 
on new developments, every REYNOLDS unit—whether 
for high pressure or low— is a proved product. 


Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, reason- 
able cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally important 
inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regulators 
through more than 50 years of experience in developing, 
designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment. 


Reynolds 
Products... 


High Pressure Service House Reg- 
ulators: Straight Lever Type— 
Models 10-20 Series. Toggle 
Lever Type—Model 30 Series kg 

Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Regulators 

District Station Regulators, Single 
or Double Valve, Auxiliary 
Bowl and Automatic Loading 
Device Optional 

— Pressure Line Regulators 

ilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled Kansas City, Missouri 

Toggle Type Regulators. Single ;' 

Valve, Double Valve, Triple 2nd Unit 
Outlet Santa Fe Building 

Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury Dallas, Texas 

Relief Valves: High or Low Pres- 
sure 

Back Pressure Valves. Automatic > 
a a Anti-Vacuum 

alves 

Automatic Shut-off Valves 

Lever Operated Valves 

Louver Operated Device 

Atmospheric Regulators 

Vacuum Regulators 


For full cooperation of 
our Engineering Depart- 
ment, write our Factory, 
Branch Offices or Repre- 


sentatives. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


423 Dwight Building 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Wm. A. Ehlers 
No. 268 Park Street 
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Upper Montclair, N. J. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
* ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Necessary valve operating current is supplied by heat of pilot 
flame applied to thermocouple element. Failure of flame auto- 
matically closes valve which can be again opened by con- 
venient push button. MR-2 is straight through gas type. Stand- 
ard thermocouple length 30”. Valve sizes: 34" to 12”. Avail- 
able for manufactured or liquefied petroleum gases. 


Write for Catalog No. 52 


GENERAL CONTROLS 
801 ALLEN AVENUE ¢ GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
Branches: Boston + New York + Philadelphia - Cleveland 
Detroit +> Chicago + Dallas * Denver * San Francisco 


THE METTLER “FAN-AIR” 


Features 
A Modern Complete Gas Burner System 
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The above picture reveals some points of simplicity and flexibility of the 
FAN-AIR MECH’L DRAFT AUTOMATIC BURNER ASSEMBLIES, jus- 
tifying your sponsorship. The Burners, Controls and Safety Pilot are 
scientifically coordinated. ) 

All Sizes Available for Immediate Delivery 


LEE B. METTLER CO. 


406 South Main Street CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


tric Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich., as assistant 
general manager and later as vice president 
and general manager. 


of the American Gas Association and the 


the Southern California Gas Co., Los Anze. 


eral post-war planning committee of the Pa. 
cific Coast Gas Association. 


The new natural gas director is a meml)er 


Society of Gas Lighting. 


H. L. Masser, executive vice president of 


les, has been appointed chairman of the gen- 


The commitiee 
is now in the process of being formed. 


Election of Ben R. Newbery, Dallas, pur. 
chasing agent, Lone Star Gas Co., as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Purchas. 
ing Agents was announced at the annual 
meeting in New York on May 25. He suc. 
ceeds Roy Haberkern, purchasing agent, 
R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. The asso- 
ciation has 7000 mem- 
bers and includes Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Newbery was 
district vice president 
and financial officer 
for the national or- 
ganization in 1941-42, 
and only last year was 
awarded a certificate 
in appreciation of his 
services to the nation- 
al association. He is 
a charter member of the Dallas Purchasing 
Agents Association, serving as its president 
in 1929. F. D. Bradley, purchasing agent 
for Southern Union Gas Co., is now presi- 
dent of the Dallas organization. 

Mr. Newbery has been with the Lone Star 
Gas Co. almost 28 years. He is a leader not 
only in the purchasing field but also in many 
civic undertakings. 


Ben R. Newbery 


Obituaries 


L. S. Stiles 


Linford S. Stiles, construction engineer, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., died suddenly on 
May 5. He had taken ill the preceding eve- 
ning while attending a dinner meeting of 
company department heads. He was 70 years 
old. Mr. Stiles joined Brooklyn Union in 
1903 as a draftsman and in 1908 was made 
construction engineer, in which capacity he 
supervised the erection of many company 
properties. He was a member of the Amerti- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


John E. Zimmermann 


John Edward Zimmermann, chairman of 
the board of United Gas Improvement Co., 
passed away May 30 in Philadelphia. He was 
69 years old. 

Mr. Zimmermann became president of 
U.G.1. in 1929 and was elevated to board 
chairman in 1940. Prior to his afhliation 
with U.G.I. he was a member of the engi- 
neering and construction firm of Day & Zim- 
mermann. He was born in Buenos Aires, be- 
ing educated at the University of Buenos 
Aires and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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One of the advertisements produced in the 
1943 series of the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation. This advertisement appeared in 
Sunset, California Parent-Teacher, and Cal- 
ifornia Federation News. The copy was 
prepared by Knollin Advertising Agency. 


Robertshaw Issues Kitchen 
Equipment Operating Charts 


N AN effort to assist inexperienced com- 

mercial and institutional kitchen operators 
and at the same time stem the tide of food 
and fuel waste, the Robertshaw Thermostat 
Co., Youngwood, Pa., has launched an edu- 
cational program. 

This program as explained by W. D. Crouch, 
manager, Robertshaw Industrial and Com- 
mercial Division, consists of five complete 
but simple and understandable charts cover- 
ing the correct operation of thermostatically 
equipped roasting and bake ovens, deep fat 
fryers, coffee urns and steam tables. The aim 
of the charts is to simplify the management’s 
problem in traing new employees. 

The Robertshaw charts are 10 by 15 in. in 
size, printed in two colors, varnished for dur- 
ability, punched for easy hanging, and have 
been compiled from authoritative informa- 
tion. A slight charge is made toward cost of 
production, handling and mailing. Utility 
companies desiring information about sets 
for distribution to commercial customers may 
write the company at 30 Church St., New 
York. 

a 2 
Nutrition Manual Prepared 
For Industrial Use 


“Manual of Industrial Nutrition” is the 
frst of a series of pamphlets which will be 
prepared and distributed by the Nutrition in 
Industry Division, Nutrition and Food Con- 
servation Branch, Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Valuable data relating to war workers’ nu- 
trition are covered under the following head- 
ings: The National Nutrition Program for 
Industry; Basic Considerations for an “In- 
Plant” Nutrition Program; Some Special 
Considerations in Industrial Nutrition; Sug- 
gestions on “In-Plant” Feeding; The Conser- 
vation of Essential Food Factors in the Prep- 
aration of Foods for Human Consumption; 
Is There a Nutrition Problem in the United 
States?; Sources of Information and Mate- 
rials; and Addresses of Regional Officers of 


the Food Distribution Administration. 
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Actual Case History 


Shown here is a view 
of the job that was com- 
pleted in 1 hour and 55 
minutes with a Greenlee 
hand operated Model 790 


Pusher. The pipe size 


was 2” and distance of push 88 feet. 


Without aid 


of peep-holes, pipe was pushed directly into a 


small opening in basement of 


the building. 


Location of job—Chicago, Touhy Avenue at Centrai. 


A TYPICAL PERFORMANCE RECORD FOR 
GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHERS 


*% It is not unusual to complete a job in 
record time with a Greenlee Hydraulic Pipe 
Pusher, because there is no time wasted . . . 
no digging or back-filling of extensive 
trenches, no pavement cutting, no tunnelling, 
no repaving. Only a short trench is dug to 
accommodate pusher and pipe. No extra 
power equipment of any type is required, 
and one man can operate. 
manpower are saved with a Greenlee Pusher 
—savings that often pay for the pusher on the 
first or second job. 
—Model 790, 20-Ton unit for 114” to 4” 
pipe; Model 795, 75-Ton unit for drainage 
ducts, 
beyond 4”. 


Yes, time and 


Two models are available 


concrete sewer, and other pipe 


Write Today for Complete information and Bulletin S$-117 
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1946 Columbia Ave. e Rockford, Illinois 
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H-M Low Pressure Regulator 
Sizes from % to 2” 


/ ri 
—OF NECESSARY MATERIAL 


“A-M 


DEMANDS 


CAREFUL REGULATION 


THERMO CONTROL 
REGULATOR CO. 


Engineers have met this demand 
in producing this H-M Low Pres- 
sure Gas Regulator. | 


H-M Regulator controls gas 

economically and efficiently 

reduces trouble and expense. 
All Sizes Are Still Available 


REGULATOR COMPANY 


THERMO CONTROL 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


800 EAST 108 STREET 


CO. 


NEW research project for the in- 

vestigation and development of the 
possibilities inherent in heating steel 
and other materials with gas at speeds 
heretofore unattainable has been au- 
thorized by the executive board of the 
American Gas Association. Announce- 
ment of this new project, the 48th to 
be sponsored by the AGA committee 
on industrial gas research, was made 
by Chairman John W. Batten. 


Metal Heating Research Project Authorized 


Recent developments in the metal- 
lurgical field have caused some heat- 
ing practices of long standing to be 
questioned. Among them are the rates 
at which meta!s can absorb heat and 
the practical value of the customary 
“soaking period.” t is the belief of 
many advanced thinkers that a number 
of the long-established heating cycles 
can be greatly reduced in time, with 
important metallurgical and economic 


Handbook 


Butane - Propane Gases 


Entirely Rewritten 


481 PAGES OF UP-TO-DATE LP-GAS INFORMA- 
TION, CHARTS, DIAGRAMS and PHOTOGRAPHS 


$00 


CHECK THE NEW CONTENTS 


PART 1. INTRODUCTION 
Chapter 1: The Progress of the Industry and 
the History of Its Development. 


Chapter 2: The ABC of LP-Gas, an Introduc- 
tion to LP-Gas Operations. 


PART 2. PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES 
Chapter |: Properties of the Hydrocarbons in 
LP-Gas. 


Chapter 2: Properties of Butane-Propane 
Mixtures. 


Chapter 3: Volume Correction Factors. 
Chapter 4: Analytical Determination and 
Testing. 


PART 3. PRODUCTION OF LP-GAS 


Chapter 1: Natural Gasoline Plants, Recycl- 
ing Plants, Oil Refineries. 


PART 4. TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 

Chapter 1: Delivery by Truck, Rail, Water, 
and Pipeline. 

Chapter 2: Storage Tank and Pressure Vés- 


sel Design. 
Chapter 3: Liquid Metering and Pumping 
Systems. 
PART 5. DISTRIBUTION OF LP-GAS 
Chapter 1: Installing and Servicing LP-Gas 
Systems. 


Chapter 2: Semi-Bulk Systems. 
Chapter 3: Bottled Gas Systems. 


We pay postage on orders accom- 
panied by check or money order. In 
California add 3% for sales tax. 
In Canada add 10% for excise tax. 


Chapter 4: Gas Utility Service From Central 
Plants. 

Chapter 5: Multiple Utility Service From a 
Central Plant. 
PART 6. UTILIZATION OF LP-GAS 

Chapter 1: Comparative Performance With 
Other Fuels. 

Chapter 2: Appliance Installation and Test- 
ing. 

Chapter 3: Domestic Applications. 

Chapter 4: Commercial Applications. 

Chapter 5: Industrial Applications. 

Chapter 6: Enrichment, Peak Load and 
Stand-by Uses. 

Chapter 7: A Fuel for Internal Combustion 
Engines. 

CHAPTER 7. REGULATIONS 
Section 1: N. B. F. U. Pamphlet No. 58. 
Section 2: Motor Carrier Regulations. 
Section 3: Freight Regulations. 

Section 4: Unloading Tank Cars. 
Section 5: Marine Regulations. 

PART 8. APPENDIX 
Section 1: Products Liability Insurance. 
Section 2: Handy Tables for Field Use. 
Section 3: Bibliography. 
Section 4: Glossary of Terms. 


CATALOGUE SECTION 


A comprehensive presentation of LP-Gas ap- 
pliances and equipment by the manufac- 
turers of the LP-Gas Industry’s best known 
products. 


benefits, subject only to the ability to 
force heat into the materials at accel. 
erated rates. To the extent that this is 
true many heat treating cycles can be 
cut from customary extended lengths 
of time down to a matter of a few min- 
utes. The complete change in heating 
cycles, it is believed, will overcome a 
number of distinct metallurgical dis. 
advantages. 

Indications that gas has great pos- 
sibilities in the field of high speed, 
direct heating, have been forthcoming 
from preliminary work carried out in 
laboratories and in a number of mass 
production factories. Enthusiasts think 
this will be the next noteworthy move- 
ment in industrial gas heating, com- 
parable with the introduction of me- 
chanical furnaces, circulating air heat- 
ers, radiant tube heating, etc. 

The general objectives of the project 
have been set forth as follows: 


1. To establish the effects of high-speed, 
direct heating with modern gas-air com- 
bustion on the metallurgical, working and 
production properties of ferrous and no- 
ferrous metals (both standard and national 
emergency types) as heated for forging, 
normalizing, annealing, hardening, draw- 
ing, rolling, extruding, etc. 

2. To compare these effects with the 
corresponding effects of conventional fur- 
nace heating and of other methods of 
high-speed heating such as electric induc- 
tion and oxy-acetylene, and to study their 
relative merits. 


The Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research has assigned this research 
project to the engineering laboratories 
of The Selas Co., Philadelphia. Details 
are being handled by a subcommittee 
composed of J. P. Leinroth, Charles C. 
Krausse, Charles R. Bellamy, F. W. 
Marklin and Eugene D. Milener. Work 
on the project will begin immediately. 
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Handbook for Welding 
and Cutting Operator 


The International Acetylene Association has 
prepared a convenient 20-page, pocket-size 
booklet entitled ““Handbook for the Welding 
and Cutting Operator.” Written in an. easy- 
to-understand style, it contains a list of con- 
cise do’s and don’t’s for the man who wields 
the blowpipe and a wealth of other helpful 
information and suggestions on the care and 
maintenance of blowpipes, regulators and 
welding and cutting accessories. 

A copy of this handbook may be obtained 
in reasonable quantities without charge-from 
any manufacturer of oxygen, acetylene, car- 
bide or welding and cutting apparatus and 
supplies. Or write to International Acetylene 
Association, 30 East 42nd St., New York. 


Company Aids Bond Drive 


Southern Union Gas System was one of 
the many utility companies taking an active 
part in assuring the success of the Second 
National War Bond Drive. Purchases total- 
ing $200,000 were made by this company in 
the various communities served by it, thus 
assisting each district in reaching its quota. 

Southern Union employees bought addi- 
tional war savings bonds in the recent drive. 
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YUSTOMERS of Laclede Gas Light 

Company, St. Louis, who wish gas 
connections or special accommodations 
are now handled swiftly by a new 
“streamlined service system” devel- 
oped by the Customer’s Service De- 
partment. 

Approximately one-third more 
people per hour are being put though, 
highly important in these days of vast- 
ly more customers per day. Under the 
plan formerly used, 14 advisers who 
expedited service were located on a 
first floor balcony, convenient to the 
elevators. There was a desk at front, 
from which a floorman greeted in- 
coming customers, asked them which 


_ service was wanted, and directed them 


to the proper employee. However, be- 
cause there was no concrete means of 
identifying which adviser was in charge 
of the particular service, the floor- 
man had to point him out, or tell the 
customer to go to the fifth desk on the 
right, etc.—sometimes confusing and 
wasting valuable time. Also, when 
some of the advisers were tied up, 
there were likely to be knots of impa- 
tient customers standing by the desk 
awaiting service. 


Laclede Gas Co. Reorganizes Customer Service 


A modern electric intercommuni- 
cation system and a new arrange- 
ment of the department put an end 
to these drawbacks when E. L. Ram- 
sey, head of the Customer Service De- 
partment, reorganized it. Now, there 
is a Capacious waiting space with com- 
fortable lounges, in which is a recep- 
tionists’ desk. A young woman em- 
ployee meets each customer there, in- 
quires her purpose, and immediately 
gets the wheels in motion to complete 
the job. 

In two rows behind her are the 
fourteen desks, now set at a 45-degree 
angle so that every customer can see 
a large white numeral on a card at- 
tached to the side of each desk. To 
prevent confusion or waste of time, 
the receptionist used a customer list 
form, which has spaces for the cus- 
tomers name and address, and the 
number of the adviser to whom he will 
be sent. She jots the name down 
immediately, and invites the customer 
to sit down until the pertinent ad- 
viser is free for service. The num- 
ber is filled in later. Each customer 


which he arrives, or in special cases, 
given preference. 

Located on the wall above the re- 
ceptionist is a small intercommuni- 
cation signal box, wired in series with 
all desks, and bearing the numbers 
on a glassed-in face. Whenever an 
adviser is free to talk to a new cus- 
tomer, he simply presses a_ button 
installed under the corner edge of his 
desk, and the white arrow mechanism 
on the intercommunication signal box 
points out his number. The cus- 
tomer is immediatel sent to him. Then 
the receptionist presses another but- 
ton on her own desk which clears the 
signal system for the next adviser to 
use. 


Under this plan there is absolutely 
no waste time, according to Mr. Ram- 
sey, inasmuch as the signal can be 
used to bring in one customer as the 
previous one gets up to leave. Where 
a lot of ill will can be created by leav- 
ing customers to wait for service, the 
new plan shows them the Laclede Gas 
Light Company has done everything 
possible to give them the service 


in this way, is served in the order in desired. 
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FOR TONIGHT 


Tonight’s target is any spot in the world where 
the American Command chooses to concen- 


trate air power—thanks to miracles of organi- Ve 


zation and production. * Every member of 
the PAYNE organization is proud and grate- 
ful to have a small, yet vital part in supplying 


the weapons of Democracy. * PAYNE'S 


expanded facilities are now dedicated to this 
one end. But after the war, we shall be even 
better equipped to resume our nearly 30 years’ 
leadership in the peaceful science of heating. 


PAYIEHERT 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW 


“Right on the target’’ of America’s post-war 
expectations is the planning now taking place 
in PAYNE laboratories and drafting rooms. 


In the future, as always, PAYNE dealers will 


offer years-ahead design and performance. 


feuyne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


WO supplementary orders to the 
general PAO No. 11, governing the 
spacing of shallow oil wells, have been 
released by the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. These two new orders, 
No. 7 and No. 8, relate to specific areas 
in the oil-producing states. 


Supplementary Order No. 7 affects 
spacing requirements for the drilling 
of shallow oil wells in 12 counties in 
southwestern Michigan. In these coun- 
ties oil wells may be drilled or deep- 
ened to depths not greater than 2000 
ft. on a basis of 20 acres per well, in- 
stead of the 40 acres per well required 
in the general terms of PAO No. 11. 
Wells complying with the 20-acre spac- 
ing requirement are eligible for prior- 
ities assistance in securing necessary 
materials without any application for 
an exception to PAO No. 11. 


Supplementary Order No. 8 enumer- 
ates the provisions for the drilling of 
shallow oil wells in eastern Kansas, 
eastern and southern Oklahoma, and 
north and west central Texas. Under 
this order, materials may be used to 
drill and equip oil wells in the affected 
areas under the following conditions: 


PAO 11 Supplementary Orders Issued 


1. Five-acre spacing of oil wells com- 
pleted at depths not exceeding 1200 ft. 

2. Ten-acre spacing of oil wells com- 
"peg at depths between 1200 and 2000 
t. 

3. Twenty-acre spacing for oil wells 
completed at depths between 2000 and 
3000 ft. 


4. Forty-acre spacing for oil wells com- 
pleted at depths greater than 3000 ft. 
oS. Pumping or artificial lift’ equipment 
may be installed on oil wells completed 
at depths not exceeding 1200 ft. provided 
that such installations do not exceed an 
average of one well to five productive 
acres, 
The new Supplementary Order No. 
8 applies only to oil wells and the ex- 
isting restrictions on the use of mate- 
rial for drilling and completing gas 
wells remain unchanged. If, in the 
course of drilling operations under 
Supplementary Order No. 8, a gas well 
is obtained, application for an excep- 
tion must be filed with the PAW dis- 
trict office before completion of a gas 


well. 
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Scrap Iron “Blood Bank” 


According to the business press in- 
dustrial scrap committee, it is conser- 


vatively estimated that the steel indus- © 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants 
Water Gas Machines 


Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE FIRST STEP 


Having turned practically all our production over to 
the war, the Army and Navy have awarded us their 
coveted “’E’’ for our efforts. 


It’s a great honor and 


we’re proud of it. But it’s only the first step. The 
prize we want is to see the war won. To that end we 
will continue to devote all of our facilities. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 


try will consume approximately two 
million net tons of purchased scrap 
each month this year, or a total of 
about 24 million net tons. This will 
be purchased scrap—scrap that must 
come from households, from automo. 
bile graveyards, from industrial plants, 
from farms and from the highways and 
byways of the nation. 

The only insurance against a scrap 
iron shortage is a definite goal, a stock- 
pile, or a scrap iron “blood bank” that 
must be achieved within a specific time. 


Washington Notes 
Utilities Order U-1-(a): This or. 


der covering materials used by electric, 
gas, water, and steam utilities, which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Office 
of War Utilities, was again amended 
May 31 (GAS, April, 1943, page 40). 
Principal change affecting the gas util- 
ity industry is the removal of gas chem- 
ical materials and supplies from the 
restriction imposed by paragraph f of 
the order which governs deliveries, in- 
ventory, and withdrawals. 


Limitation Order (L-38): Pur- 
chase orders for maintenance and re- 
pair parts for industrial and commer- 
cial refrigerating and air conditioning 
equipment must bear preference rat- 
ings of AA-5 or higher, according to 
Limitation Order L-38 as amended May 
28 by the War Production Board. 

The rating previously required was 
AA-4 or higher. The present change is 
made to bring L-38 in line with the 
minimum preference ratings for repair 
and maintenance parts established by 
CMP Regulation No. 5 as amended 
May 14, 1943. 


Stove Rationing: Rationing of 
stoves which was to have become effec- 
tive June 15 (GAS, May, 1943, page 
40) has been indefinitely delayed, ac- 
cording to general opinion. 
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Employers Should Register 
Employee-Fathers with WMC 


MPLOYERS engaged in war production 

or in activities essential to support of the 
war effort, such as gas companies, should file 
with Selective Service local boards written 
evidence of their employment of registrants 
who maintain bona fide homes with children 
less than 18 years of age, born on or before 
Sept. 14, 1942, Selective Service Bureau of 
the War Manpower Commission has an- 
nounced. Selective Service Form No. 42B, 
which is available at local board offices, 
should be used for this purpose. 

The local board, it was pointed out, thus 
will be advised of the registrant’s employ- 
ment in an essential activity, and the em- 
ployer will receive notice of reopening of the 
registrant’s classification any time it is un- 
dertaken by the local board. The employer, 
after receiving such notification, will have 
opportunity to submit additional evidence of 
the essentiality of necessary men in his em- 


ploy. 
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Oil Men Discuss Gas Conservation in Three States. 


ROPOSED measures for elimination 
Po waste of natural gas in Rodessa 
oil and gas field in Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas were 
presented at the 
Tri-State Confer- 
ence of Officials 
and Oil Men, held 
at Shreveport, La., 
on May 12. 

Gas from a num- 
ber of the fields in 
the area already is 
being recycled or 
pumped back into 
oil reservoirs, ac- 
cording to E. G. 
Dahlgren, technical secretary of the 
research and coordinating committee 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion, who attended the conference. 


Joseph L. McHugh, member of the 
Louisiana Conservation Commission, 
who presided at the conference, ex- 
pressed the hope that a general pro- 
gram could be worked out whereby 
most of the gas that otherwise would 
be wasted will be pumped back into 
the production levels. 


Charles L. Orr 


The Texas formula for uniform rules posed to eliminate both the bottom- 


governing production of oil and gas in 
the area was strongly opposed before 
a joint hearing by officials of the three 
states and representatives of the Petro- 
leum Administration for War during 
the meeting. 


W. J. Murray, Jr., consulting engi- 
neer of the PAW, announced that some 
wells in the field were being operated 
at a gas-oil ratio of from 10,000 to 
100,000 to one. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the problem could be solved 
by closing down the high ratio wells 
and utilizing the material in the field 
as an outlet for the remaining surplus 
gas. 


W. H. Bell, director of the mineral 
division of the Louisiana conservation 
department, said that most of these 
wells had a market for their gas. He 
proposed as a possible basis for new 
regulations a field allotment based 
35% on acreage and 65% on wells, 
and a 2000 to | gas-oil ratio. He be- 
lieved that this might relieve the bot- 
tom-hole pressure. 


The Texas proposal, made following 
a recent hearing in Fort Worth, pro- 


hole and acreage factors and substitute 
a 100% well allocation formula based 
on potential tests and reports and lim- 
ited by the gas-oil ratio now in effect. 

Officials of the three states were ex- 
pected to confer later and take evidence 
at hearings in an effort to map out new 
orders for the field. The three states 
involved are members of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, of which 
Charles L. Orr is secretary and E. G. 
Dahlgren technical secretary. 
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FPC Approves Merger of 
South Carolina Concerns 


The Federal Power Commission on June 3 
announced its orders authorizing the merger 
and consolidation of facilities of the Lexing- 
ton Water Power Co. into the South Carolina 
Electric & Gas Co., and approving the trans- 
fer of the license, as amended, issued to the 
Lexington company for a period extending 
from Aug. 5, 1927, to Aug. 4, 1977, covering 
the hydroelectric project on the Saluda river 


in Lexington, Richland, Newberry and Sa- 


luda counties, South Carolina. Both compa- 
nies have their principal offices in Columbia, 
S. C., and both are controlled by the General 
Gas & Electric Corp., a subsidiary within the 
holding company system known as the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Corp. 
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VALUE TWICE PROVEN 


(pein: PEACE TIME—On Thousands 
of Miles of Gas Distribution Trench. 


nd—IN WAR TIME—On Many War 
Emergency Projects. 


- 
“. 


OU MEET and beat schedules, at minimum cost with ‘‘CLEVELANDS” on the trenching 
job. You'll get maximum trench footage, day in and day out, on any terrain and in all types 
of soil with ''CLEVELANDS” because of their correct design and super quality construction. 


You are assured real savings whether the work is in the congested areas of city or suburb 
or on long main lines because of ‘“CLEVELANDS” compactness, ruggedness, large variety of 


speeds, ease in maneuvering, low cost operation and maintenance. 


@ 


NY 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY ‘Yow 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher 


~ 
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CLEVELAND. OHIO W 


“CLEVELANDS”’ Save More...Because they Do More 
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Yes, We're Still Making 
Time-Tested Mono-Cast 
Centrifugal Pipe 


Under suitable priorities, of 
course. Fittings also available. 


Foresighted managers are 
planning now to replace substitutes 
with Cast Iron Pipe at war’s end. 


American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SAGO swe 


Provides 
COMPACTNESS 
RAPID TIMING 
GREAT FLEXIBILITY 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 


ONSTRUCTION of a new 26-in. 

gas pipeline by the Cities Service 
Gas Co., authorized in Washington on 
May 24 by the War Production Board, 
is expected to open a new era of de- 
velopment in the Texas County, Okla., 
district of the Hugoton gas field. 

Although gas was discovered in the 
Oklahoma sector 10 years ago, the field 
has been handicapped by lack of a 
market. The 26-in. line will run from 
the center of Texas County, Okla., 240 
miles eastward to the Cities Service 
system’s connection at Blackwell, Okla. 
It will deliver up to 140,000,000 cu. ft. 
of gas daily from the Hugoton field in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. Neighboring 
systems in the two states will be given 
an opportunity to receive deliveries 
from the line. This supply of gas will 
more than replace the West Cement, 
Okla., field, closed to natural gas with- 
drawals on May 18 by the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission at the request 
of PAW, to protect petroleum produc- 
tion in the field. Cities Service had 
been taking upward of 80,000,000 cu. 
ft. daily from this field. 

An estimated 55,000 tons of steel 
will be required to complete the line, 
which should be ready for operation 
in December of this year. 

It is expected that more wells will 
have to be drilled in the Oklahoma 
section of the field to supply the de- 
mand of the new pipeline. The Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission threw 
its support to the Cities Service Gas 
Co. application. Ray O. Weems, vice 
chairman, in a telegram to J. A. Krug, 
director of the Office of War Utilities 
of the WPB, pointed out that Okla- 
homa gas is needed for prosecution of 
the war and operation of war indus- 
tries and asked PAW for relaxation of 
drilling restrictions in the Texas Coun- 
ty sector of the field. 

“Oklahoma has 31 connected wells 
and 29 unconnected wells in a common 
reservoir in the Hugoton gas field,” 
Mr. Weems stated in his telegram. 


WANTED 


| NEW ITEMS FOR MANUFACTURE 
Prominent manufacturer with national 
distribution is interested in securing 
additional products to manufacture and 
sell (preferably gas appliances) now 
and/or after Victory. 


Box 100 GAS Magazine 
1708 West 8th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WPB Approves New 26-in. Oklahoma Line 


‘Kansas has an excess of 300 connect. | 
ed and 27 unconnected wells in the’ 
same common source of supply. Kan. } 
sas has nine pipelines, while Okla- 
homa has only one major and two - 
minor lines,” he stated. ‘ 

The Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp, © 
of Oklahoma City has an application 7 
pending before the WPB for permis. | 
sion to construct a 20-in. gas line from © 
near the city of Hugoton, Kan., to the 
Cunningham field, where it would in- 7 
terconnect with the 12-in. line of the | 
Cities Service Gas Co. If the Consoli- 7 
dated application had been granted, 
that company also would construct an 
18-in. line from the Cunningham field 


to Wichita, Kan. 


U. G.I. Reorganization 
Plan Effective June 11 


The United Gas Improvement Co.’s plan © 
for the divestment of certain securities and ~ 
other assets under the Public Utility Holding 7 
Company Act of 1935 was declared effective — 
on June 11 by the board of directors of the 
company. This plan was filed with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission on Dec. 22, | 
1942, amended March 16, 1943, and finally ap- 7 
proved by the SEC on March 18 of this year. © 

It is proposed that U. G.I. stockholders of 
record June 15, 1943, will be entitled to re- 
ceive shares of the new common stock of 
Philadelphia Electric Co. and shares of the 
common stock of Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey under the plan. The plan pro- 
vides for distribution of shares on the basis | 
of one-third of a share of new common stock — 
of Philadelphia Electric and one-twelfth of a ~ 
share of common stock of Public Service | 
Corp. of New Jersey on account of each share 
of U.G.I. common stock. Non-voting bearer — 
script will be issued in lieu of fractional 
shares. 

Transfer books for the U. G.I. $5 dividend 
preferred stock were closed on June 11, and 
since that time such stock has no right but 
to receive, on surrender, for each share of $5 
dividend preferred stock, three shares of the 
$1 dividend preference common stock of Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co. and $40. 


Gas Production Limited | 
In Two East Texas Fields 


A gas conservation order specifically limit- 
ing withdrawals from the Long Lake and 
Cayuga fields in East Texas to 5000 cu. ft. of 
gas per barrel of oil was passed late last 
month. Of this 5000 cu. ft., operators are 
required to arrange for diverting at least 
3000 cu. ft. of the gas to legal uses, while the 
remaining 2000 cu. ft. may have other dispo- 
sition. Gas reinjected into the formation 
from which it is produced is not considered 
to have been withdrawn and therefore need 
not be counted in complying with the new 
order. 

In determining the gas limit for any well 
in the two fields, the daily current oil allow- 
able provided for such well shall be multi- 
plied by the gas-oil ration applicable under 
the terms of the new order, and no such well 
shall be permitted to produce an amount of 
oil daily which will cause the gas production 
to exceed the newly quoted limit. 
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